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THE “MONEY OLIGARCHY”—A CAMPAIGN BOGEY 
\VWV- are once more upon the eve of a Presidential political campaign 


with all its apparently unavoidable appeals to primitive emotions, 

its meaningless platitudes and customary attacks upon “big in- 
terests.” Just at the present time the principal target is the hypothetical 
“money trust.” Every rational, intelligent American citizen knows that the 
motive for the proposed investigation of the “money oligarchy” urged by the 
irresponsible element in Congress, is purely a political one. As such, the in- 
coherent, imaginative descriptions of this monarch of the octopus progeny, 
hardly merits serious consideration. But there are many who are misled by 
these tirades against the so-called “money trust,” and doubtless it will be a 
favorite topic of the demagogue, the tail-board orator and political aspirants 
ior public attention, during the approaching campaign. 


It is somewhat reassuring in this connection to study history and learn 
therefrom that the “money oligarchy” has been at the bottom of every real, 
epoch making advance in civilization and is an essential factor in, genuine 
economic development. It assumed a most ferocious aspect in connection 
with the establishment of the Bank of England. In this country it was re- 
sponsible for the redemption of the greenback, the demonitization of silver 
and the establishment of the gold standard. If we are to credit the state- 
ments of the advocates of the “money trust” investigation in Congress its 
impress is plainly visible in the proposition to establish a National Reserve 
Association. 


Thoughtful men need not be told that there is no such thinz as a “money 
trust” in this country. The conservative members of the dominant Demo- 
cratic faction in the House of Representatives evidently reached this con- 
clusion in declining to affirm the Henry resolution and in adopting the 
Underwood substitute providing that the various matters touched upon in 
House resolution 403 shall be investigated in the regular and orderly man- 
ner by the standing committees having proper jurisdiction. The investi- 
gation, if any is deemed necessary, will he conducted by the stand- 
ing Banking and Currency Commission of the House. The prevailing 
sentiment among the members of this committee is reflected in the state- 
ment of its chairman, Representative Pujo, who was a member of the 
National Monetary Commission, who says: 
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“There has been much loose talk by uninformed persons about monopo- 
listic control of financial conditions in this country. Should such conditions 
exist no doubt legislation along proper lines will not only be recommended 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency, but will be enacted by the 
House. Zhe monetary system of this country, in my julgment, is a scientific and 


not a political question. It should be investigated and considered along those lines.” 

A proper consideration and investigation of the subject will reveal that 
whatever evils and defects exist in our financial and banking system is due 
to the obsolete and retroactive character of our national currency and bank- 
ing laws. It will emphasize the wisdom and necessity of applying the prin- 
ciples embodied in the proposed bill for the establishment of the National 
Reserve Association. It will show that there exists a community of interest 
and a concentration of banking power and credits rendered absolutely neces- 
sary in the safe and efficient conduct of the great financial and industrial 
forces which make for constructive progress. It will show that this great 
leverage in banking and financial resources has been employed in preventing 
instead of precipitating panics, in providing higher standards in the conduct 
of banking business and in the development of various important enter- 
prises. It will show that this tendency toward concentration of banking and 
financial resources during the past five years has been parallel with the 
wholesome creation of new barriers against fake promotion, against bad 
banking practices and unwarranted issue of new securities. The same in- 
fluence has been exerted to discourage wasteful competition, extravagance 
and incompetence. 





NECESSITY AND DUTY OF SAFEGUARDING LARGE ESTATES 

There is a general and well-grounded impression that men of large affairs or re- 
sponsibilities in corporation, business or financial circles embrace every possible agency 
for the protection of their estates and their preservation or proper distribution after 
death. The necessity for such safeguards is obvious because of the closely interwoven 
and reciprocal relations which govern large property interests, especially when such 
property consists largely of bonds and stocks of corporations. It is becoming more 
and more the custom among men of wealth to employ the offices of the modern trust 
company by placing property in trust and by appointing trust companies as execu- 
tor, trustee or administrator. The testator is thereby not only assured that his wishes 
will be faithfully observed but that integral values will be maintained. 

It was therefore somewhat surprising to learn that the late Edwin Hawley died 
intestate. His personal counsel explains that Mr. Hawley did not appreciate the fatal 
character of his last illness and failed to execute a will which was drawn up several 
years ago. It is safe to say that wherever the trust company is concerned in drawing 
up a will for one of its clients and where it is appointed to execute or administer the 
conditions of the will one of the first steps taken is to secure proper legal execution. 
Fortunately, the heirs of the Hawley estate have acquiesced in the trust conditions 
expressed in the unexecuted will and there will be no drastic division, entailing large 
liquidation of securities owned by the late Mr. Hawley. The elder relatives have 
voluntarily waived their right of administration and a petition was signed providing 
for the appointment of administrators of the estate. It is also proposed to create a 
trust, the interest on which will be distributed ratably among the heirs. Although the 
estimates of the Hawley estate have been as high as $30,000,000 it is stated by his inti- 
mate friends that the amount is considerably less. 

The Hawley incident teaches a valuable lesson in emphasizing the usefulness of 
the trust company. 
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THE TRUST COMPANY AS RECEIVER CONTINUING A ) 
MERCANTILE BUSINESS | 


Cc. V. SMITH 
Trust Officer, The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company, Minn 


eapolis, Minn. 











HE business of a trust company is especially interesting because of the 
large variety of questions which are constantly being presented for solu- 
tion. That the modern trust company is thoroughly competent to solve 

the most perplexing questions, is one of the chief reasons for its success. 

By request, there follows a statement of the working out of a situation 
which involved the temporary continuance of a large mercantile business by 
a trust company as receiver and trustee in bankruptcy. 

Tibbs, Hutchings & Co., a northwestern wholesale dry goods concern, be- 
came financially embarrassed early in 1911, and on February 13th, The Minne- 
sota Loan and Trust Company of Minneapolis was appointed receiver. The 
principal assets of the bankrupt estate consisted of merchandise of the ap- 
praised value, according to the official appraisal, of $1,000,000, and accounts 
and bills receivable, $1,300,000. At the time of the appointment of the re- 
ceiver, 46 traveling salesmen were representing the concern, and 225 men 
and women were employed in its wholesale house and factory. 

Upon careful consideration, those interested determined that it would be 
prejudicial to the estate to throw upon the local market, at forced sale, mer- 
chandise of the value of a million dollars; that in case the business were closed 
down absolutely, the debtors of the bankrupt would be less apt to respond 
promptly to requests for payment of bills owing to the bankrupt estate; and 
that the prices realized for merchandise sold in job lots would necessarily be 
much less than if the business were continued as a going concern. 

It was therefore urged that the trust company be authorized by the 
court temporarily to continue to conduct the business. The court made its 
order accordingly, and on the day of its appointment, the trust company took 
active charge. Three of the officers of the trust company and a competent, 
disinterested dry goods man constituted themselves into a temporary board 
of directors, and assumed general charge of the business. On all matters of 
sufficient importance, the temporary directors sought and profited by the 
advice of the directors of the trust company and other prominent business 
men. 

The board first made certain that the receiver had physical charge of 
all of the assets; next, that these assets were properly insured and otherwise 
protected. All employees were temporarily retained. The doors of the whole- 
sale house were not closed for a single day, and yet the matter of taking an 
inventory and pushing the sales as though the concern had not changed its 
management, were given careful and vigorous attention. 

The publicity départment of the trust company took active charge of ad- 
vertising for the receiver, with results which were most effective and satis- 
factory. The auditing department supervised the accounts belonging to the 
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estate; the collection department gave its attention to the bills receivable; 
while the deposit department took charge of cash receipts during the entire 
administration. Certain questions as to scattering parcels of real estate be- 
longing to the estate were submitted to the real estate department of the 
trust company. Because of the facilities of this department, the trustees were 
able quickly to become familiar with this property, and to handle the same in 
a satisiactory manner. The trust department co-operated closely with the 
other departments and had in its charge many of the details connected with 
the administration of the estate. 

Wherever disputes arose or litigation was involved, such matters were 
immediately referred to the special attorneys for the receiver and trustees, 
who were instructed always to settle matters if they could be settled equitably, 
and thus avoid litigation and unnecessary delay. In the examination and 
allowance of claims, payment of dividends, in fact, in the entire administration 
of the estate, the board made use of the banking methods employed by the 
modern trust company. 

To get the best results, it was important that the organization in all de- 
partments be maintained. The tendency is for the most efficient members of 
a bankrupt’s staff to seek positions elsewhere. One of the gratifying features 
in connection with the management of this estate was the way the organiza- 
tion was kept intact. As ine sale of the merchandise progressed and the stock 
was reduced, the trustees found it necessary gradually to reduce the force. 

In dealing with the country merchant who had been a customer of the 
concern, it was sought to continue him as a customer, but to encourage him 
constantly to pay up his account, if in arrears, always working on the theory 
that a live account is much superior to one in the suspense ledger. One re- 
sult of this policy was that in the final sale of a portion of the accounts at 
auction, many thousands of dollars were realized solely because of the good 
will carried by the accounts. 































































































The receiver was hardly in possession until realization companies from 
different parts of the country appeared with a view to the purchase of all of 
the assets. One very responsible company, after a most careful appraisal of 
the merchandise and examination of the accounts and bills receivable, deter- 
mined that it would be willing to give approximately $1,750,000 in cash for all 
of the assets belonging to the estate, including cash, and such an offer was 
submitted to the trustees within sixty days from the beginning of the receiver- 
ship. It was urged by a large number of those interested that the offer be 
accepted, rather than run the risk of the usual sacrifice of assets in bank- 
ruptcy. It was here that the methodical conduct of the business by the trus- 
tees was valuable. The temporary board of directors knew what had been 
done by the receiver and trustees up to that time. It was possible to ascer- 
tain just how much merchandise had been sold, and what part of the receiv- 
ables had been paid, and how the amount realized compared with the ap- 
praised value of the same. By making a careful analysis of the sales and 
collections, and with the aid of exnert merchandise and credit men, the trus- 
tees were able to arrive at approximately the actual value of the remaining 
merchandise and receivables. All of this analysis was necessarily done in a 
very short time, as those who made the offer insisted that it was for imme- 
diate acceptance. After careful consideration, the trustees determined that 
it was not wise to accept the offer of $1,750,000. 
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The trust company continued as receiver and as trustee in bankruptcy 
from February 13th to May Ist, with the result that during that period, more 
than $750,000 of the merchandise on hand was sold at more than 15 per cent. 
in excess of its inventoried value, and there was collected on the outstanding 
accounts and bills receivable made prior to the appointment of the receiver, 
about $600,000. Between May 15th and June Ist, the remaining assets were 
sold at auction, so that all assets were finally disposed of by June Ist, with the 
result that there had been realized therefrom $2,350,000. After paying all 
expenses of administration, and all other expenses incident to the bankruptcy, 
there was distributed to the creditors on June 13th a dividend of 80 per cent., 
and on November 28th, at the final closing of the estate, an additional 16% 
per cent., making total dividends to creditors of 96% per cent. 

To convert merchandise and receivables aggregating over two and a quar- 
ter ‘millions into cash within less than four months, in a manner so satisfac- 
tory to all concerned, would be impossible without salesmanship of the high- 
est order. One of the important functions of the trust company of today is 
its purchase and sale of high grade securities and there is thus developed all 
that goes to make up the alert and successful salesman. There is no question 
but that the final results were due in no small measure to the salesmanship 
represented by the aggregate abilities of the officers and directors of the trust 
company. 

In speaking of the outcome of this matter, the Hon. Charles A. Willard, 
Judge of the United States District Court for Minnesota, under whom this 
proceeding was taken, stated that such a record had never before come un- 
der his observation. 

These results are interesting in that they illustrate the service which the 
well organized trust company is able to render the business world today. 
Business men have long desired to find some way of handling bankrupt es- 
tates that will eliminate waste and unnecessary delay. By applying the same 
principles which the efficient trust company is constantly using in other mat- 
ters, the trust company can frequently act in these difficult situations in a 
most satisfactory manner. 





EXTERMINATION OF THE PROFESSIONAL BANK PROMOTER 

It is gratifying intelligence to all clean banking and trust company interests to learn 
that the professional promoter is being rapidly exterminated. The Comptroller of Currency 
is vigorously enforcing the new rule to reject all applications for National bank charters, 
where there is evidence of the cloven foot of the professional promoter. In various States 
specific laws have been devised which clothe the banking superintendent with discretionary 
authority to investigate the fitness of those who promote or organize new banks and trust 
companies. The Supreme Court in Kansas recently sustained Bank Superintendent Dolley 
in refusing to grant a charter for a projected Central Bank at Abilene, because conditions 
did not warrant another promotion of this kind. 

In Philadelphia the Quarter Sessions Court has just passed sentence on Henry Cohen, 
vice-president and promoting genius of the defunct Standard Title & Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, who pleaded guilty to indictments, charging the publishing of false statements 
of financial condition and conspiracy to defraud. Cohen belonged to the class of promoters 
who coined wealth up to a few years by promoting and organizing banks and trust com- 
panies, alloting to themselves large bonuses in the form of commissions and fees. It is to 
be hoped that the Committee on Protective Laws of the Trust Company Section will also 
proceed actively against the promoters of trust companies who are still busy in various 
States, notably in New Jersey and Illinois. 
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‘LAWS AND METHODS GOVERNING TRUSTEESHIPS IN FRANCE 


| 
| H. CLEVELAND COXE 





| Deputy Consul-General of the United States of America, at Paris, France | 


RUSTS, in France, are, as elsewhere, of two kinds. ‘There is the law 
trust and there is the commercial “trust.” The former is the fdet 
commissum of the Roman law, and the latter is the accaparement or 

corners in the market. Not that there is any connection in the two kinds of 
trusts, (although I have seen some writers’ conclusions which would lead one 
to suppose that the latter was founded or based on the former) but it might 
be of interest, en passant, to mention something about the law trust as it is 
known in France. 

One would suppose that such an ingenious system created by the Roman 
law, as the fidei commissum, would be much more in use in France than it 
is. It seems, also, somewhat surprising that we, Americans, should have 
caught up the idea of the fidei commissum and developed it to such a perfect 
condition while our French friends, who have a right by heritage, so to speak, 
to all that the Roman law could bestow, have not seen fit to recognize it 
save in a very limited manner—and that jealously restrained by the barriers 
of the Civil Code. 

The reason why France has not profited by the obvious advantages of 
freely allowing the appointment of trustees is that the French Revolution 
wished to level everything to the ground that looked like perpetuating large 
estates in the families of the nobles. Cutting up land into small holdings 
has done so much for French farmers that there is something to be said for 
the French system as applicable to French agricultural conditions. Pol- 
itics, however, has been the foundation of the French system, and the small 
farms, if a result of the Revolution, cannot be said to be the result directly 
sought to be obtained at that time. It was rather a blind political fury than 
a desire to study the effects of a measure eminently in the domain of poli- 
tical economy that brought about the present system of law trusts. 

Let us look at the French law as to trusts as it comes down from revolu- 
tionary times. Article 1048 of the French Civil Code declares that “the 
property of which fathers and mothers have the ‘right to dispose can be 
given by them in whole or in part to one or several of their children by an 
instrument inter vivos, or by will, with the obligation of returning to the 
children born and which may thereafter be born, in the first degree only by 
the donees.” And so, also, is the exception against trusts as extended by Article 
1049 of the Civil Code—‘“a provision made by a decedent by an instrument 
inter vivos, or by a will, for the benefit of one or several of his brothers or 
sisters of all or part-of the property composing the succession which is not 
reserved by law, with obligation to return the same to the children born, or 
which may thereafter be born, in the first degree only of the said brothers 
and sisters who are donees, shall be valid in case the decedent dies 
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without issue.” Here, then, is the sum and substance of what remains of the 
old system of French trusts, and is all that the Revolution would allow. 
Leaving this interesting subject, let us look into the system in France con- 
cerning business trusts and all that is akin to the combination in business 
which tends to restrain if not directly aimed at the normal development of 
trade competition. Unlawful restraint of trade is accaparement, in France. 
If we turn over the musty tomes of ancient French law, we shall find a con- 
siderable series of ordonnances, or royal decrees severely punishing accapare- 
ment. 

As far back as I can trace the subject, I find something in the ninth 
century—namely in 804, when Charlemagne, desiring to form his empire on 
the plan of that of Rome, published his edicts or capitulaires that is laws divided 
up into chapters (capitula). 

Among the measures of this kind of the severest kind are those which 
went straight to the point and left no discretion to leaders of commerce of 
those early times, for there were decrees which arbitrarily fixed the price 
of provisions in such a way that no one was allowed to sell these commodities 
for a price over and above a maximum declared by law. 

As we proceed in our researches, we find a decree or ordonnance of 
Philippe le Bel, in March, 1304, which forbade, under pain of confiscation, 
the sale of fine wheat for more than a fixed price—‘‘4 sols Parisis le selier de 
froment.” It may be remarked, in this connection, that the French _his- 
torians considered that these ordonnances which increased in severity in 1418 
and 1430, tended to increase rather than diminish the horrors of famine. 

Later on we find that accaparement became a sort of treason against the 
sovereign, the source of all government in those days. Arbitrary fines were 
imposed and corporal punishment inflicted against those daring tradesmen 
who trifled with prices of food. They must have had a decided greed for 
wealth to seek corners in the market when the king frowned on such deal- 
ings and never hesitated to deal out summary vengeance. 

Coming down to 1669 the laws or decrees began to take a more severe 
but more regular shape under an ordonnance of that date. Then, a century 
later, these measures took a more expanded form, since the great Chancellor 
d’Aguesseau went boldly to work and declared that commerce must be free 
and that unlawful manipulations of the market must be repressed. He was the 
first whom I can find, to proclaim that freedom of trade was the sole means 
of arriving at the proper distribution of food among the markets of the 
country. His letter on this subject to the Parliament of Bordeaux of the 
December 8, 1748, was a sort of starting point in France for the scientific 
administration of national commerce, so far as means of living is concerned. 
Following up this statesmanlike attitude of d’Aguesseau, a number of national 
measures confirmed the principle of freedom of trade. Thus we find the arret 
du conseil of September 17, 1754; the declaration of May 25, 1763 and the 
édit of July, 1764 amplifying the principle referred to. But it must not escape 
our notice that if the proclamation of the liberty of commerce and industry 
was given all the favor of the government, at that time, there were many 
difficulties in the way to its complete realization. However, the good effects 
of the proclamation bore fruit by being fostered by subsequent liberal and 
broad minded efforts towards defeating the ambitions of monopolies in com- 
merce, for we read of the letters patent of September 15, 1774 and the édit 
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of 1776, when liberty was inspiring the minds and hearts of those who became 
leaders in the Revolution, when many decrees were published to ensure the 
free circulation of grain in France. 

When famine stared Frenchmen in the face, owing to the scarcity of pro- 
visions, the decree of July 26, 1793, followed up by the laws of August 29, 
and of September 20, 25 and 27 of the same year, made no efforts to spare the 
unscrupulous dealers, for the National Convention declared that the guilty 
should suffer the pain of death. 

Under the Directory, the principle of freedom of trade was continued as 
a base of national prosperity, and the law of 21 Prairial an V declared that 
the circulation of grain must be free. 

I do not find that any of the revolutionary laws have survived except 
that on July 22, 1791 which gives to municipalities the right to fix a maximum 
price for bread and meat. This law has not been abrogated and still is in 
operation in a small number of communes in France. 

So much for a brief sketch of the historical part of trusts in France, prior 
to February 3, 1893 which amplifies articles 419 and 420 of the French Penal 
Code. As the law stands—‘All those, who by false or calumnious acts, dis- 
seminated purposely among the public, by higher prices than demanded by 
vendors themselves, by reunion or coalition among the principal holders of 
the same merchandise or provisions tending to hold or only sell at a certain 
price, or who by any fraudulent means whatsoever, shall have operated the 
rise or fall in prices of merchandise or provisions or public securities above 
or below the price regulated by natural competition and freedom of com- 
merce, shall be punished by imprisonment of at least one month and one 
vear at greatest, and by a fine of from 500 to 10,000 francs.” The foregoing 
deals with coalitions among those who employ labor as against those who 
work, and coalitions among those who manufacture or sell as against those 
who use the manfactured article or who buy. 

The words “coalition” and “reunion” among the principal holders are 
considered to mean those who act in concert among those having distinct 
interests and not those who have the same interest and who form a corporate 
body or commercial company. And from this it arises that the big commer- 
cial companies in France, while disastrous to the small dealers are not illegal. 
Thus we see that in spite of the severe measures to stamp out certain kinds 
of restraint of trade, combinations gradually came forward, and so long as 
they kept within the four corners of the Penal Code, they were and are left 
free from legal restrictions. 

The Court of Cassation—the highest court of appeal in France—has 
decided that there is no illegal coalition such as is described in article 419 of 
the Penal Code, where members of a company have, by uniting their capital 
and industries without employing fraudulent means, caused a fall in prices of 


merchandise. For a coalition of persons forming a commercial company or 
“société” is only, legally one person—“qu’une seule personne morale.” 


The Penal Code, however, forbids coalitions among several persons who 
are the principal holders of merchandise or provisions. Here we have some- 
thing of the kind which is known in America as the modern commercial trust. 
The courts have held that the coalition to have come within the legal pro- 
hibition, must have operated the rise or fall of the price of merchandise or 
provisions by fraudulent means. Again, the meaning of the words merchan- 
dise and provisions (merchandise ou denrée) has been found open to discus- 
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sion when the question has come before the courts, and it is the province of 
the tribunal to decide as to this point. 

A French writer on the subject—Francis Laur—contends that the Penal 
Code refers to the coalition of persons using fraudulent means to control the 
production or limitation of productions and the sale and purchase of things 
which are of prime necessity and does not refer to articles of luxury. The 
essence of fraudulent means to raise and lower the price of a thing is a great 
point in cases brought before the courts for decision under this law. If a 
dealer, for instance, buys grain, when the price is low and holds it until the 
price goes up, he does not come under the law, since he has not done anything 
fraudulent to cause the price to go up, on the contrary, he has only had the 
foresight to see that, some day, the price would go up; but, if, on the contrary, 
he buys at a low price and then takes measures to illegally cause the price to 
rise, then he comes within the provisions of the Penal Code. 

There is no such thing as unreasonable restrain of trade known to French 
iaw. The question is whether fraudulent means to restrain trade have been 
employed to restrain trade. Nothing against normal competition, nothing 
against natural advantages or disadvantages being seized by intelligent busi- 
ness men to make legitimate profit. There is no such thing in France as a 
law making “every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise” 
unlawful, but I think the Penal Code does refer to “conspiracy in restraint 
of trade” as fraudulent means. In this respect, the French Penal Code 
touches upon one of the chief difficulties provided for by the Sherman Act, 
to protect the public against certain kinds of fraudulent combinations and 
against fraudulent and illicit means of conducting trade—at all events of 
certain kinds of trade which interest the entire nation, rich and poor alike. 

The combination of business men, of dealers, or tradesmen, of laborers, 
the formation of syndicates, unions, societies and the like is consistent with 
the spirit of the age in which we live. Anyone who has watched the labor 
movements in France must have been struck with the growing power of the 
working classes and the muttered discontent at being, to some extent, sub- 
servient to the richer classes. It may be that certain kinds of trade or com- 
mercial combinations, now not illegal, will be limited and restrained and 
weakened, as we have seen the revolutionaries cut down the feudal trusts 
as applied to family property. But this has not come yet, and it may be a 
long time in coming. 

It may be that the system of our American trust companies may have 
considerable influence in France in the direction of banking and _ financial 
institutions towards developing important international banking and financial 
relations. A few words as to banking trusts in France may now be interest- 
ing to some readers. 

In France, when a corporation is formed with the intention of issuing 
bonds on, let us say, certain real estate forming the basis of the assets (as 
is the case in the Credit Foncier) or factories, or railroads, or mines, the 
holder of the mortgage is a fictitious person called the “Société Civile 
d’Obligataires,” meaning “Civil Corporation of Bondholders,” which is com- 
posed of all the bondholders at the time of the creation of the bond issue. 
This company replaces the trustee of American law and the deed of trust 
is replaced by the by-laws of the company. 

So, whereas in American law a mortgage on the assets of the company 
is issued in favor of a trust company generally, which holds the mortgage 
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in favor of the bondholders under a deed of trust, in France the mortgage 
is issued to the “Société Civile d’Obligataires” whose by-laws specify the 
terms upon which the mortgage is held and, therefore, replaces the American 
deed of trust. 

This method, however, is only applied in France for French companies 
giving a mortgage on assets situated in France. An American company 
would, naturally, make their mortgage in America and convey by deed of 
trust to an American trust company, but there is no objection whatsoever 
in fact to a French company being trustee of the mortgage in France; they 
would simply hold the mortgage in trust (the French term it “Adei-commius’” ) 
for the bondholders. 

In éither case, if the bonds are to be negotiated in France, or even 
mentioned in a notarial transfer, the “abonnement au timbre” in France must 
be obtained. 

En résumé, therefore, it is only in the manner of holding the mortage for 
the bondholders that the French institutions use different methods to the 


‘ 


Americans. A company is formed among the owners of the bonds and there- 


fore thus are directly the mortgagees instead of through the intermediary of 
a trust company or of an institution. So, in reality, there is no intermediary 
financial institutions between the bondholders and mortage: they hold the 
mortgage themselves as members of the ‘Société Civile d’Obligataires.” 





EFFICIENCY OF THE TRUST COMPANY IN CONDUCTING RE-ORGANIZATIONS 

The versatility of the modern trust company in adapting itself to new conditions 
and in exercising its fiduciary facilities for the conservation and protection of property 
rights is signally demonstrated by the successful manner in which the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York has conducted the work of reorganization in connection with 
the American Tobacco Company. The Guaranty Trust Company conducted the recent 
exchange of over $85,0000,000 of American Tobacco Company bonds for bonds and 
cash of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company and P. Lorillard Company, rendered 
necessary by the Supreme Court decision. The Guaranty Trust Company has had 
full charge of the re-organization plan approved by the Circuit Court, and paid out in 
cash in less than two weeks over $50,000,000, in addition to the bonds and stock which 
were exchanged for American Tobacco Company securities. This was all done very 
promptly and with absolute accuracy, so that in spite of the enormous amount in- 
volved the books balance to a cent. 

The exchange of securities made necessary by this re-organization plan involved 
the signing of several hundred thousand separate personal signatures, all of which 
had to be affixed within a few days. This was accomplished by the use of the new 
signograph machine which enables one man to reproduce his own signature eighteen 
times with one operation. Every one of the several thousand transactions produced 
fractions which multiplied the intricacies several fold. These fractions were elimi- 
nated by the simple method of purchasing or selling the fractional shares. 

Preparations for the enormous amount of detail involved in this re-organization 
were made by the trust company several weeks in advance. Mathematical tables were 
prepared showing the exact amount of bonds, scrip, and cash exchangeable for the 
various amounts held by security holders of the American Tobacco Company. Blank 
forms by the score, exclusively for this re-organization, were invented and printed, 
and every effort made to cut corners and facilitate the rapid progress of the work. 
Because of this ample preparation it was possible, with no greater delay than at- 
tends the ordinary transfer of stock, to make the exchange of approximately $85,000,- 
000 in bonds and $52,000,000 in the preferred stock of the American Tobacco Company, 
and issue $36,000,000 in common stock of the two new companies. 
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IMPORTANT FACTORS GOVERNING THE ISSUE OF RAILROAD | 


FLOYD W. MUNDY, of Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., New York City 


| SECURITIES 





Securities 
to Con- 


The report of the Railroad 
Commission recently submitted 
gress, in a forcible manner calls attention 
to the financial dangers which are likely 
to result from the 
companies of a disproportionate amount 


issuance by railroad 
of fixed interest obligations as compared 
with capital stock. This report states that 
“one of the effects of intercorporate hold- 
change contingent 
charges into fixed ones. A railroad com- 
pany buying the stock of another com- 
pany almost always issues collateral trust 
or other bonds to other 
words, it puts the stock into its own treas- 
ury and sells the bonds to the public. As 
long as the road is prosperous this change 
does little harm. 
When a company has been able 


ings has been to 


pay for it; in 


In fact, it may appear to 
do good. 
to buy a five per cent. stock by the issue 
of its own four and a half per cent. bonds, 
there is an apparent profit of one-half per 
cent. annually on the transaction to the 
and an apparent reduction in 
charges which it must meet. But 
with diminution in traffic, the bad 
effect of the change is at once obvious. 
The interest on the bonds remains a fixed 
charge against the company. The effect 
of a dividends would have been 
felt chiefly by the individual stockholders; 
a default, or even a threatened default, of 
has an effect on the credit and 
confidence of the country as a whole, and 
may precipitate a financial crisis.” 

A large class of investors has been edu- 
cated over a series of years to place re- 
liance upon bonds, as such, to an extent 
that they have deep-rooted prejudice 
against all kinds of stocks. Bonds of an 
inferior grade have been issued in tens of 
millions to investors in recognition of 
their favorable attitude toward this class 
of security. The investor naturally de- 
mands a steady income and is not willing 
to contemplate the temporary withholding 
of his income, a risk which naturally at- 


company 
total 
any 


loss of 


interest 


taches itself to stocks. Owing to this dis- 
position on his part he has placed in the 
hands of financiers a which has 
frequently been used against him. 

It has been comparatively easy for com- 
panies to dispose of bonds, owing to the 
fact that investors have been educated to 
look with favor upon bonds. Accordingly 
a great number of financial pyramids, so 
have been some of 


weapon 


to speak, erected, 
which, judged from reported earnings, are 
not supported upon a solid base. Illustra- 
tions may be cited where the pyramids 
have been erected through the 
sale of bonds to investors. When the fi- 
nancial operations of a company result in 
the creation of large fixed charges, such 


largely 


operations present a grave menace to in- 
vestors even though these investors own 
the prior lien bonds of the company. 

A bond may be absolutely safe so far as 
its lien is concerned and so far as its ulti- 
mate protection is concerned, yet if the 
credit of the company becomes 
impaired, the bond, no matter how good 
it is, is likely to suffer marketwise; so I 
submit that today a bond should be known 
and valued by the company it keeps, just 
as individuals are known and valued by the 
company they keep. If the credit of the 
company becomes impaired and the finan- 
cial structure weakened, the investor is de- 
nied some of the benefits of a good bond 
investment, such as its freedom from vio- 


issuing 


lent fluctuations in price and its ready 
marketability. 
Small groups of capitalists are fre- 


quently found to control through a rela- 
tively small investment of capital, large 
systems of railroads where scores of mil- 
lions of dollars of bonds of such railroads 
are placed in the hands of bona fide invest- 
ors who have no protection against reck- 
less financing or imprudent management 
on the part of the small group in control, 
although such may result in the impair- 
ment of the safety of their investments. 
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The amount actually invested in a railroad 
might be $100,000,000 cash, represented in 
securities by $10,000,000 of stock and 
$100,000,000 of bonds and other fixed- 
interest but non-voting securities, and not 
only the market value but also the in- 
trinsic value of the $100,000,000 of non- 
voting securities might be placed in 
jeopardy by the high finance operations 
of a few who own control of the $10,000,- 
ooo of capital stock. 

In this brief article I desire to emphasize 
the fact that bonds must be valued by 
the company they keep. The time-worn 
argument about the Partner and Creditor 
is quite as urgently advanced in selling a 
low grade bond as in selling a high grade 
bond. We are told by the vendor of 
bonds that the stockholder is a Partner 
and takes the risks of the business while 
the bondholder is a Creditor and holds a 
mortgage on the assets of the stockhold- 
ers. This is quite true, yet thousands of 
investors have deceived themselves by 
placing reliance on this argument. The 
investor should consider it his first duty 
to investigate the financial resources and 
earning capacity of the company whose 
stock or bonds he holds. The position as 
a Partner in the business of the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. is far perferable to the posi- 
tion as Creditor of the Wabash R. R. 
And so far as relates to risks assumed by 
the Partners, it is found that in the case 
which I have illustrated of the company 
with $100,000,000 of bonds and $10,000,000 
of stock outstanding, the bondholders 
would stand to suffer the largest part of 
the loss if troubles should overtake the 
company even though the stockholders 
should lose whatever money they might 
have invested in their stock. 

It was only a few years ago that the 
situation was presented where the holders 
of the majority of an issue of stock which 
never had a total market value of $50,000,- 
ooo and at one time had a total market 
value of only $10,000,000, actually con- 
trolled a system of railroads aggregating 
about 15,000 miles of road. The total 
amount of bonds and other fixed-interest 
obligations outstanding against this mile- 
age exceeded $600,000,000. One of our 
large railroad companies has outstanding 
today an issue of common stock which has 
a total market value of about $7,500,000. 
The holders of this common stock control 
a railroad system, which has outstanding 
upwards of $300,000,000 par value of fixed 
interest bearing securities. 
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This kind of pyramiding is like trading 
on a slim margin, so far as the stock- 
holders are concerned. Why should in- 
vestors collectively scrutinize their loans 
less carefully than banking institutions? 
Prudently managed banking or fiduciary 
institutions would not make loans in the 
proportion of $300,000,000 on the prop- 
erty of a company which showed little 
margin of safety over fixed charges and 
was managed by stockholders having a 
minimum investment in the company. 
A prudent bank loans not over $7,000 on 
income producing real property valued at 
$10,000; the bank, that is the Creditor, 
loans 70 per cent. of the value of the 
property and the Debtor’s equity in this 
property is 30 per cent.: 70 per cent. at 
stake on the part of the bank and 30 
per cent. on the part of the Debtor. In 
the cases of some pyramided companies 
we find the bond investors’ stake is over 
go per cent. of the selling value of all 
the company’s securities and the stock- 
holders’ stake is less than 10 per cent. of 
such value; and sometimes the investors 
collectively loan an amount equivalent to 
the whole and even in excess of the whole 
of the actual value of the property. 

So I would emphatically urge upon you 
that you be not misled by this argument 
about the partner and creditor. It be- 
comes of the first importance, that, as a 
bondholder, you ascertain the relative pro- 
portion of the total investment which the 
partners have at risk in the enterprise. 
Remember that the partners manage the 
company and shape its destiny and your 
best safeguard against imprudent finan- 
cial and business management, will lie in 
the fact that the stockholders have at 
stake an amount sufficiently large, in 
proportion to the whole investment, to 
compel on their part extreme prudence 
and care in the administration of the 
company’s affairs. 

The bondholders of such companies as 
the Pennsylvania R. R., the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R., the Chicago & Northwestern 
Ry., etce., have this sure protection; for 
in each case it is found not only that of 
the whole amount of capital obligations 
outstanding a large proportion consists 
of capital stock, but also that the market 
value of the stock is equal to, if in fact it 
does not exceed, the total market value 
of the bonds of ithe companies. Inthe case 
of each of these three companies it hap- 
pens to be true that more than 50 per cent. 
of the entire capital stock outstanding has 
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been sold for cash at par or higher. 
Practically the entire stock of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. represents cash paid in 
at par or higher; $107,000,000 common 
stock of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. has 
been sold at par for cash during the past 
ten years; and over $90,000,000 common 
stock of the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
has likewise been sold during the past 
ten years at not less than its par value 
for cash. The manner in which these 
companies have financed their capital re- 
quirement is designed to strengthen the 
position of their existing bonds. We find 
the financial policy pursued by many com- 
panies is designed to injure the position 
of their existing bonds; indeed a study of 
corporation financing leads to the convic- 
tion that there are too many cases where 
the creditor’s or bondholder’s interests are 
seriously neglected. 


Important Merger of Trust Companies in 
Kentucky 

Preliminary arrangements have been 
completed for the merger of the Fidelity 
Trust Company and the Columbia Trust 
Company of Louisville, Ky., which will 
make the consolidated company the largest 
and strongest institution of its kind in the 
State. The title of the new company will 
be the Fidelity & Columbia Trust Com- 
pany and the capital will be $2,000,000 
with surplus fund of $500,000. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to secure an 
amended charter which will enable the 
company to offer additional facilities to 
clients of the various departments. Spe- 
cial attention will be devoted to the de- 
velopment of fiduciary business, the new 
company having total trust estates valued 
at over $50,000,000. According to present 
arrangements President John W. Barr, 
Jr., of the Fidelity Trust Company will 
be president of the consolidated 
pany and President L. W. 


com- 
Botts of the 


Columbia Trust Company will be vice- 
president. 
The following statement was _ issued 


after meetings of the boards of directors 
of the two trust companies at which the 
consolidation was agreed upon, subject 
to ratification by the stockholders: 

“At a meeting of the directors of the 
respective companies, it was decided to 
recommend a _ consolidation under the 
name of Fidelity & Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, with offices in the Columbia Build- 
ing; the capital to be $2,000,000, surplus, 


$500,000. Each shareholder in the Colum- 
bia to pay in $20 per share, and there- 
after the shares of each company to be 
on same basis. Distribution of $1,000,000 
will be made to the shareholders of the 
two companies, with the result that the 
holder of three shares in each company 
will receive two shares in the new com- 
pany and $100 in cash. The future divi- 
dends on new stock, probably 10 per 
cent.; the entire directories of both com- 
panies to be consolidated 
company. 

“All officers and employees to be named 
from present companies by a committee 
to be appointed by the two companies to 
carry into effect all matters pertaining to 
consolidation. 

“The entire plan subject to the approval 
of the stockholders of the two compa- 
nies.” 

The Fidelity Trust Company is the old- 
est trust company in Kentucky, having 
commenced business in 1882. It has been 
exceptionally successful in assuming ap- 
pointments as executor, trustee of estates, 
administrator and guardian and its rec- 
ord in this department compares favor- 
ably with the foremost trust companies 
in the country. The capital of the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company is $2,co0,000 with sur- 
plus of $11t0,coo and total resources eof 
over $3,150,000. The officers are: John 
W. Barr, Jr.. president; Gilmer S. Adams 
and John T. Malone, vice-presidents; 
Joshua F. Speed, treasurer; Arthur D. 
Allen, secretary, and J. G. McPherson, 
assistant secretary. 

The Columbia Trust Company com- 
menced business in 1890 and has experi- 
enced steady growth with capital of 
$1,000,000, surplus of $240,000 and _ total 
resources of $3,033,206. During the past 
year the company added $20,000 to sur- 
plus. The officers are: L. W. Botts, 
president; Harry Weissinger and A. Y. 
Ford, vice-presidents; L. M. Render, secre- 
tary and treasurer: J. D. Winston, assist- 
ant treasurer, Menifee Wirgman, assistant 
secretary, Arthur Peter, trust counsel and 
J. Lithgow Smith, superintendent real es- 
tate department. 


directors of 


Union Trust Co., Detroit, Increases Capital 

Stockholders of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., at a special meet- 
ing in the offices of the company recently 
gave approval to the recommendation of 
the directors that the company’s capital 
stock be increased from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. 
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‘THE TRUST COMPANY’S RELATION TO DECEDENTS’ ESTATES | 





HENRY W. JESSUP, A.M., LL.M. 





(Part of Address delivered before the Trust Company Section, New York Chapter, American 


Institute of Banking, Dec. 13, 1911.) 


The First Invasion 

Before the days that title companies 
absorbed the real estate business of New 
York and trust companies and their coun- 
sel became so largely monopolistic of the 
duties, functions and 
ecutors and trustees, there a large 
available to and _ distributable 
among the lawyers of the city and State, 
of which they have been now largely de- 
prived. Some estimate of the amount of 
their loss can be derived from figures, 
which I secured from one of the leading 
offices of New York City: 

Total number of mortgages recorded in 
the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx from January I, 1910, to‘December, 
I9QI0, 14,215, involving $337,917,662. 

Total number of actual transfers in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
from January I, 1910, to December, IgIo, 
16,254, involving by approximate estimate 
the sum of $556,360,363. 

Now, taking these figures as a 
we have very nearly nine hundred mil- 
lions of transactions, value, a 
If we assume that these mortgages rep- 
resented in part at least a duplication in 
these totals we would have at least seven 
hundred millions of total transactions, 
and if we assume that the legal expense 
of these transfers at one per cent. and 
disbursements had gotten, as of old, to 
the lawyers who transacted the business, 
it would have been six million dollars dis- 
tributable among the twelve thousand at- 
torneys of New York, or five hundred 
dollars per capita income, of which théy 
have been deprived. 


emoluments’ of ex- 
was 
revenue 


basis, 


face year. 


The Second Invasion 
The aggregate of these fees, appor- 
tioned per capita, often makes the dif- 
ference between an annual deficit and a 
surplus. On top of this great tidal wave 
of destruction, there came the tremendous 


increase in the administration of 
either under direct or 
and trust instruments 
death, committed to the 


trust companies. 


trusts 
under wills 
operative after 
management of 


deed 


By courtesy of the Comptroller’s Office 
in Albany I have the f annual 
transfer taxes paid into the treasury for 
the year ending September 30, 
962,615.23; for the 
ber 30, 


figures of 


1910, $6,- 
year ending Septem- 
1910, $8,212,735.61; for the year 
September 30, 1911, $8,152,198.77. 

Taking it as an average of eight mil- 
lion dollars a year, if the estates taxed 
had all passed to persons of the one per 


ending 


cent. class this would represent property 
coming into administration of eight hun- 
dred million a year; if it was the five per 
cent. class, 160 millions passing into ad- 
ministration. The fairest estimate would 
be to average it at two and a half per 
cent. or 320 millions. The average run of 
legal charged to the adminis- 
tration of an estate in the year of its com- 
ing into administration runs about one 
per cent., or nearly one executor’s com- 
mission in such year; another million and 
six hundred thousand dollars of ordinary 
legal fees naturally to be looked for, not 
entirely taken away, but very largely 
taken away from the pockets of the bar 
of New York. 

So in considering tonight the topic as- 
signed, I must refer to this hostile at- 
titude of the bar, before I can discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
trust company administration. 


expenses 


Hostile Attitude of the Bar 


Perhaps you may appreciate, with the 
exercise of a little sympathy, the attitude 
of,the ordinary individual lawyer to the 
invasion by these title companies that I 
have referred to, of his chosen field of 
practice. Here, we will assume, is a law- 
yer who is trained as a real estate lawyer 
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and who is clever at searching titles, who 
gives himself up day in and day out to 
that back-breaking and nerve-trying form 
of labor and who makes from eight to ten 
thousand dollars a year. Assume, for the 
sake of illustration, that he is man of 
high principles, bound by the _ ethical 
ideals that constrain the high class law- 
yer so that he could not solicit business 
or give a consideration for getting busi- 
ness, nor advertise his qualities or capa- 
bilities to an admiring or incredulous 
public. 


Use of Methods not Available to Lawyers 


The title company has no such limita- 
tions, although it may be composed of a 
group of individual attorneys, who, how- 
ever, acting as individuals, merely form a 
corporation, and since a corporation can- 
not practice law, neither is it bound by 
the ethics that control the man who does 
practice law in the City of New York. 
It advertises, it advertises freely, it ad- 
vertises, let us say, a trifle deceitfully. I 
suppose you have all read the advertise- 
ments of various title companies in the 
elevated, subway and surface cars in ‘this 
city, and if any of you never had any 
experience in buying real estate I venture 
to say you have the impression in your 
mind that so long as you pay a title com- 
pany for the policy of insurance you will 
never thereafter have worry or i 
respect to your property. But you do not 
know the policy of title insurance. If it is 
a perfectly simple title you never have 


loss in 


any trouble with it any way, no matter 
who searched the title, or surveyed it, 
but if there is any flaw in that title or 


any wretched right of way or encroach- 
mentor rights of unknown heirs, or some 
one who disappeared some years ago, and 
any trouble arises with regard to the 
same you will find some reservation in 
your policy of insurance which expressly 
excludes the particular thing that is going 
to cause you trouble. In other words, 
these title insurance companies “take no 
risk” if they know it, and they will in- 
sure you against nothing that is likely to 
cause them trouble. They are there to 
solicit business, they are there to promise 
and to give a consideration for the se- 
curing of business, and naturally they 
have driven the real -estate lawyer in- 
gloriously from the field. Now, this re- 
cital may not have enlisted your sym- 
pathy. He still has his clients; he could 
advise about the management of their 


affairs, keep them out of litigation (which 
let me say is the highest form of service 
a lawyer can render and is paid at the 
lowest rate): he can draw their wills and 
act as familiar and friend, listen to all 
their family confidence and act as light- 
ning rod and shock absorber, but what 
then, on the death of the head of the 
family (his personal grief somewhat tem- 
pered by the fact that decedent left a two 
hundred thousand dollar estate), if it de- 
velops that there is a codicil or will drawn 
without his knowledge in the office of a 


trust company. The trust company is 
appointed executor and the trust com- 
pany’s counsel is going to probate the 


will, and his participation in this solemn 
function is very likely limited to attend- 
ing as a witness and helping to sustain 
the regularity of execution of the will. 
Whereupon, he fades away as a factor 
in the estate, with client and 
line of business books. 


more 
off his 


one 
written 


Trust Company and Advertising 


Now, the fact that these trust compan- 
what the lawyer cannot do 
with propriety and honor doesn’t neces- 
sarily make the doing of these things 
by the trust companies indecent or im- 
proper, but it certainly justifies the an- 
tagonism of many lawyers to this compe- 
tition, which 
sive and so destructive. 
tion about it that the trust company so- 
licits business of just this character. 
There is no question that it advertises. 
I have read the reports of the American 
Bankers’ Association for a number of 
years (the Trust Company Section) and 
I judge that considerable interest is 
aroused every year that methods of ad- 
vertising appear as one of the topics on 
the program. Sometimes they treat the 
subject humorously. Again they 
cuss earnestly the extent to which they 
are to use the newspapers and magazines. 
In a western city they drew and elabor- 
ated schemes of electrical displays for 
bringing their various methods to the no- 
tice of the confiding public. The subject 
of canvassers was discussed in 1907 by the 
president of a prominent western trust 
company. It is very gratifying in con- 
nection with his discussion of magazine 
and newspaper advertising to read that 
there is one thing upon which he had al- 
ways been insistent and that was “the 
truth.” This gentleman also discussed 
the question of giving souvenirs to people, 


ies can do 


successful, so agegres- 
There is no ques- 


1s SO 


dis- 
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paper weights, ink ‘stands and calendars, 
and he rather deprecated that practice 
because he said he found that it did not 
bring in the business; but he advised the 
judicious use of electricity. But 
ridicule the erection of containing 
grotesque figures winking and blinking 
at the passers-by! The secretary of a 
prominent New York trust company at 
that same convention under the title “Edu- 
cational Banking Publicity” said that no 
method was so advantageous (though 
more expensive when properly ap 
plied) so productive and profitable, as 
the direct personal solicitation of busi- 
ness. Now no lawyer objects to the bank- 
ing department of any trust company so- 


why 


signs 


few 


liciting accounts and increasing their de- 
posits, but when they establish what they 
call “women’s departments” and “trust 
departments” and gi advice to their 
customers on the investment of their 
funds that finally ends with general ad 
vice as to the management of their es- 
tates and the expression of earnest hope 
that their families are provided for and 
by the judicious introduction of the sub- 
ject of wills, by carefully trained agents 
and officers, leading up to the propriety 
of their drawing your will for which “no 
charge will be made:”—Can you wonder 
again that the average lawyer considers 
this as unfair competition? 

In a very able article on trust com 
panies the suggestion is made that aside 
from their banking department and _ in 
connection with the administration of 
trusts they more properly should be 
named trustee companies, and the ques 
tion that I am going to discuss tonight is 
practically, Can a decedent’s estate be ad 
ministered to better advantage by a trus- 
tee company, sound and _ conservatively 
managed and used to the modern bank 
and trust company safeguards and ma- 
chinery, than in the old fashioned way by 
individual executors or 
not prepared to make an _ unqualifiedly 
affirmative answer. but I must say that 
mv views in this regard have been con- 
siderably modified by the examination I 
have been enabled to give to the subject 
by the courtesy of an editorial office ir 
New York. I their whole li- 
brary on trust matters. And 


give 


trustees. I am 


borrowed 
company 


also by the courtesy of a trust officer in 
one of the largest trust companies here in 
New York, I spent hours in his office ex- 
amining the methods of safeguarding es- 
tates in that particular trust company, and 


I must say that I was overwhelmed and 
reduced to a state of complete, although 
reluctant admiration by my experience on 
that occasion. 

Completeness of System 

Taking three one of 
guardianship, one of executorship and one 
of trust under a deed, there wasn’t a ques- 
tion as to the age of a beneficiary, as to 
the condition of a property investment, 
as to whether taxes had been paid or in- 


simple estates, 


surance was outstanding, as to the terms 
of the fund, as to the pendency of liti- 
gation, as to the terms of the original 
trust, as to any judicial decision affecting 
the validity of that trust, as to whether 
the investments discre- 
tionary—in short, every my in- 
could propound 
within 


were legal or 
query 
that 


three minutes and satis- 


genuity were not 
answered 
factorily and adequately answered. 

Now an individual executor and guard- 
ian or trustee would very likely have had 
all this information in his head, and could 
have answered all my questions without 
pushing a button, but suppose he dies or 
The trust company doesn’t 
die; that is one of its chief advantages. 
Nor does the trust stand for 
carrying things in There 
must be a note or entry made of every 
thing, and should it at any time 
be necessary to pass over the trust to 
some one else the history is complete and 
minute. That certainly cannot be said of 
the individual executor or trustee. Nor 
does the trust company resign. It beats 
the old Guard of Napoleon. Jt neither 
dies nor surrenders. 


resigns? 


company 
your head. 


single 


Clay Herrick in his treatise on trust 
companies, their organization, growth and 
management, discussing the nature and 
variety of individual trusts and the ade- 
quacy of a trust company to discharge 
the various duties incident thereto covers 
the ground so exhaustively that I com- 
mend to you, after reading pages 34 to 40, 
inclusive, of this publication, to tell me 
whether there is anything left for the in- 
dividual attorney to manage, control or 
advise about. 

But I point out particularly his state- 
ment: “It is common practice for a trust 
company to utilize the services of its 
officers for the drawing of wills, to act as 
custodian of wills until the death of the 
testator when it files the will with the 
proper court; all of these services being 
performed without charge in cases where 
the company is appointed executor.” * * * 
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“By the appointment of a trust company 
as agent or trustee during one’s life and 
its selection as trustee or executor under 
the will, the ‘trusteeship of a family may 
be kept in the same hands from genera- 
tion to generation!” I think he sum- 
marizes the arguments in favor of trust 
companies as well as they have been by 
He observes that, “It will 
execute the trusts 
* “Tt does 
other form 


any one else. 
live long enough to 
that are committed to it.” 
not suffer from ill health or 
of indisposition.” * * * “It has an estab- 
lished office and can always be found.” 
* * “Tt is always at its place of busi- 
ness every business day” and * * * “the 
trust company does not take a vacation.” 
* * * “The work of trusteeships is the 
business in life of the trust company and 
not a mere secondary occupation,’ and 
as a corollary to its being organized for 
such work he emphasizes its whole equip- 
ment, officers, clerks, safe deposit vaults, 
method of keeping accounts and checking 
and auditing the same, the time books 
that keep track of the payment of taxes 
and insurance premiums, etc., which he 
summarizes under the phrase, “It 
not forget,” and finally he quotes a state- 
ment made at a meeting of the Trust 
Company Section that, “There had never 
been a trust fund impaired by a failure 
of a trust company having control of the 


does 


fund 

No stronger summary of the argument 
for the trust companies could be made, 
and in spite of the manner of my intro- 
ductory remarks I do not intend to dis- 
pute or try to refute any particular one 
of these arguments, because whatever 
may be the discrepancies between his 
assertion and the experience of persons 
interested in trust estates in the case of 
any particular trust company, in the main, 
I think these contentions are borne out 
by common experience. 


The Lawyers’ Criticisms 


I corresponded with a number of law- 
yers having the charge and management 
of trusteeships as well as with trust com- 
panies in collating the material for this 
address, and I think the principal criti- 
cism, averaging all trust companies small 
and large, is that income beneficiaries are 
apt to get the minimum rate of income. 

One lawyer replying to my inquiry—a 
man largely devoted to decedent estate 
management, wrote in this connection 
(and his experience is that of many): 


“Perhaps I could illustrate this best 
by two instances which have occurred in 
my own practice: In one trust of $18,00u, 
where the beneficiary was the widow of a 
clergyman and needed all her income and 
where the trustee was one of the largest 
trust companies in the country, for a 
period of two years, the widow received 
but from two to two and three-fourths 
per cent. income on the trust—this be- 
cause the company had not been able, so 
it stated, to invest the funds to good 
advantage as it happened to be a time 
when it was difficult to get first mortgages 
and other securities were high. 

“The other case was one of a very large 


trust where a strong trust company was 
also the trustee. The trust occupied a 
period of some ten years and on the 


death of the life beneficiary and the turn- 
ing over of the estate to the remainder- 
men it developed that a large part of the 
trust had been invested in New York 
City bonds and there was a deterioration 
in the value of the securities and a con- 
sequent loss to the estate of many thou- 
sands of dollars. The trust company, of 
course, was within its rights, but I ven- 
ture to say that no individual trustee, 
having a real care for the interest of the 
estate, and having honestly administered 
the same, would have made such a poor 
showing as to the investment. In this 
particular case it is worth noting, too, 
that the income on the trust during the 
years that it administered averaged 
but three and one-half per cent.” 

3ut the “other side of the shield” shows 
that in the more highly organized trust 
companies their special knowledge and 
peculiar facilities enable them to acquire 
and apportion to the estates in their 
charge non-taxable securities, and by les- 
sening the burden of initial and adminis- 
tration expense often to more than equal- 
ize the slightly lesser incomes. 

The counsel for one of the most vener- 
able and substantial companies in New 
York tells me that particular attention is 
given to the adjustment of investments in 
all estates to be effected before the day 


was 


upon which taxes may be assessed ar- 
rives. 
And from him and several others I 


learned that general legal expenses paid 
to counsel by the trust company is its 
expense charge, and it is not apportioned 
to the particular estate. That is charged 
only with the legal expenses incident to 
its Own administrative and litigated ex- 
perience. And the fact that the longer 
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the trust company has existed the less 
likely are new questions of law likely to 
arise requiring special reference te coun- 
sel, makes it probable that this item of 
expense will be in good faith kept at a 
minimum. This meets another of the 
most frequently uttered criticisms 
meets it, | think completely. 


and 


General Duties of a Trustee Incorporate 
or Unincorporated 

When we say the primary duty of a 
trustee is to preserve the fund, we have 
made a complete general statement. For 
example, it is the right of a trustee to 
avoid (so far as is consistent with the 
observance of the law, and if I rightly 
read some of the decisions), similarly to 
evade subjecting the estate to the burden 
of taxation. I remember a 
the New York court commended the act 
of a trustee (where that act did not im 
peril the safety of the fund) in removing 


case where 


the fund from a certain jurisdiction where 
it would have 
sive burden of 


been exposed to an exces 
taxation. I do not deem 
it expedient to disclose whether that par 
ticular involved the moving of 
curities whose taxability depended upon 
their being in a particular place from a 
safe deposit box in New York to a safe 
deposit box in Jersey City. 


case Ot sé 


Multiple Transfer Tax 
So there was a case, which I think of 
particular interest, where | 
the executors of a substantial 


was one Ol 
estate and 
we came into possession of certain shares 
of stock of the Chicago & Northwesiert 
Railroad Company It developed that 
this company had charters from the Stats 

of Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan. Th¢ 
State of New York claimed a transfer tax, 
and there was no way of avoiding it and 
we paid. The railroad company 
to issue new certificates without waivers 
from the States of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
it appearing that the State of Michigan 
had not yet waked up to its opportunities 


refused 


in the way of soaking the estates of non 
residents. There being no 
ting around the Illinois 
the tax. But ona 
of the statute of 


way of get 
statute we paid 
careful examination 
Wisconsin we found 
that the laws of that State make the 
stock of a corporation personal prop 
transferrable by endorsement and 
delivery, and, therefore, there was no 
theory of law in which the property 
could be said to have been within the 
State of Wisconsin at the time of dece- 


erty 


resident of 
therefore, refused to 
from that State and 
stock; the railroad com- 
brought suit to 
compel them to give us new 
and to make a long 
our new 
substantial 


expenses 


dent’s death, he~being a 
New York. \ Se. 
procure a waiver 
demanded our 
pany refused, and we 
certificates, 
short, we got 
check for a 
covering our 


story 
certificates and a 
amount legal 
and disbursements in the liti- 
gation, and we did not pay the 
that in most 
than the 


and 


Wiscon- 
sin tax. The trouble is 


cases the tax amounts to less 


reasonable counsel fees and costs 


court disbursements Ot a proceeding to 
fight the tax and lawyers are reluctant to 
these 
dent they may be of the outcome, where 
the result 
put $200 in the lawyer’s pocket 
A New Terror in Estate Life 

(Note: At this point Mr. Jessup called 
attention orally to an that has 
grown up as the result of the provisions 
in Section 227 of the Tax 
prohibit a 


stock of a 


advis« proceedings however confi- 


would be to save $100 tax and 


abuse 
Law, which 
transferring 
decedent under severe penalties 


corporation from 
without the 
State 
many 


upon its books 
writing of the 
that 


conduct by 


consent in 
Comptroller. He 
justify- 
drastic provi 


asserted 


ing their 


corporations, 
these 
assuming to scrutinize 
proceedings, the 
etc., and 


sions of law, were 
probat« 
executors, 


authority of 
were exposing the 
estates of resident decedents to a burden 
that unnecessary to 
the proper administration of the 
tax law.) 


was Oppressive and 


transfer 


(In view of the fact 
Company 


Trust 
committee 
to look further into the matter, we quote 
one illustration which Mr. Jessup gave 
from a case (not in his own practice:) 

‘A dies in the Island of Bermuda havy- 
ing formerly New 


that the 
Section appointed a 


been a resident of 


Jersey and having her money invested in 


U. S. Steel. She appointed a 
attorney as her 


New 
executor, her 


York 
property 
New York 
avoid the English 
will is probated and 
New York County. 
The executor pays the New York trans- 
fer tax on this stock and the New Jersey 
tax as well. He sells through his brokers 
on the Exchange the certificate of stock 
and delivers it duly endorsed to the pur- 
chaser who presents it for exchange for 
a new certificate to the U. S. Steel Com- 
pany. You suppose that on 


being on safe’ deposit in 
desirable to 
duties the 


issued in 


It being 
death 
letters 


would pre- 
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sentation of the receipts of 
and New York and a certificate of the 
issuance of letters to the executor that 
there would be no difficulty in securing 
a new certificate, but, no, the U. S. Steel 
Company demands a copy of the will, a 
certified that, it takes its time 
to examine the will and gives an opinion 
doubtless prepared by counsel that they 
will not issue a new certificate, that this 
will ought to have been proved in Ber- 
muda and they treat with contumacy and 
contempt the letters of the Surrogate of 
New York and refuse to effectuate the 
transfer. The executor is compelled to 
go out on the market and buy stock to 
make good his sale and is put to the ex- 
pense of an action against the Steel Com- 
pany to compel them to make good his 


New Jersey 


copy at 


toss 


The Income Beneficiary 

It is obvious that a majority of trusts 
that are to be administered involve pri- 
marily the payment of income during the 
life of the trust, and the differentiation 
between a sympathetic human individual 
and a cold, technical, 
management by corporation 
is emphasized intent of the 
creator of the trust is scrutinized. Did he 
intend that the income beneficiary should 
be the primary object of his bounty, or 
is he looking forward to a future time 
when the primary objects of his 
bounty are to have and enjoy the prin- 
cipal, and he disposes of the 
merely ad interim? In the one case, the 
integrity of the principal is the primary 
consideration to be kept always in view: 


management cast- 
iron-rule 


when the 


real 


income 


in the other, the largest return consistent 
with management is the primary 
object and should control the administra- 
tion of the trust. * * 

Again, is the trustee to pay 
the income, or is there discretion given 
so much thereof as may 

* or is the trustee given 
regard to the education 
travel of the beneficiary? 


wise 


over all 


by a clause “or 
be necessary” 

with 
or recreation or 


x* kK x 


discretion 


(Note:—Here attention was called to a 
criticism of the administration by some 
trust companies under such discretionary 
trusts, to wit, that on appeal made to 
exercise the discretion and increase the 
allowance in cases where travel is neces- 
sary, or the employment of skilled sur- 
geons, in case of sickness, where the in- 
dividual trustee might act at once and 
without demur, the trust company, afraid 


of risks, is apt to take the opinion of 
counsel, submit the matter to the Surro- 
gate, have a special guardian appointed, 
and all with such incidental delays as that 
the money is available only when the 
emergency is past. Then review was 
made of various technical rules governing 
the administration of trusts, such on the 
one hand as the Sinking Fund Rule and 
the rules as to what items are chargeable 
to income and what to principal, and on 
the other hand, some general observations 
of routine, clerical management and the 
proper record of trust management.) * * * 
Birthdays and Commissions 

The trustee is “worthy of his hire.” 
Small as it is, it must be duly stated and 
in case of income trusts may be taken 
at “annual rests.” So the birthdays of 
each trust are noted upon the calendar of 
some particular officer, so that the an- 
nual or semi-annual commissions may be 
computed and appropriated as each grate- 
ful anniversary of administration 
around. The instructions to executors and 
administrators and to guardians for in- 
fants that are sometimes issued on the 
back of blanks from the Surrogate’s 
Court, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, very rarely refer to this right to 
annual rests for annual commissions. 
But as the trust company lives on this 
small commission it does not forget. * * * 

Without describing each paper, blank 
and item of the ideal trustee company 
system in detail, suffice it to say that 
under a system such as I have outlined, 
with the mnemonic devices adopted for 
the guidance of individuals specially 
charged with 


comes 


specific duties, it seems 
almost impossible that anything should 


be overlooked to the prejudice of the ad- 
ministration of the estate. 

Now, gentlemen, you will see that | 
have been led by the very force of my 
discussion to emphasize the advantages 
of a trust company administration, and 
yet I cannot say with conviction that it 
is the ideal administration. I corre- 
sponded with quite a number of attorneys 
as well as with representatives of trust 
companies in order to see what the differ- 
ent views of this matter were in the 
minds of thoughtful men. I do not think 
that there would be much dispute over 
the proposition that, if a business man 
or lawyer of integrity and experience were 
the sole administrator of a trust, the very 
fact that it was the one trust in his keep- 
ing would result in his giving to it all the 
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fidelity and personal care, all the solici- 
tude and sympathetic interest that the 
testator could possibly have desired, and 
just the very kind of services to the bene- 
ficiaries that the testator had in mind 
when he selected him to act. The very 
fact that the commissions of one acting 
in such capacity do not begin to be com- 
pensatory for the labor and thought and 
sacrifice of time that such duties require, 
makes the service an unselfish one. The 
trust company has its force of clerks and 
officers. The expense of maintaining this 
force is practically the same if it has one 
hundred or two hundred trusts. Its work 
is systematized and its commissions rep 
resent a fair’ return for the work done 
from a banking point of view; just as suc- 
cessful brokers’ income is made up from 
an aggregate of small commissions. 3ut 
the fact remains that time and again in- 
dividual executors and administrators and 
guardians and trustees “go wrong,” and 
in the absence of bonds and proper sure- 
ties the fund may be impaired or may be 
largely depleted in the proceedings at law 
that are necessary to establish the fact 
of malfeasance and to bring home the 
responsibility for the loss. 


The Ideal Administration 


These considerations lead me, after a 
study of the facts and of the correspon- 
dence I have referred to, to the sugges- 
tion that the ideal scheme for a testator 
creating a trust is to appoint his individ- 
ual executor and a trust company to equal 
administration of the trusts created. The 
law governs the matter of expense to the 
estate. If the estate be under a hundred 
thousand dollars, the burden of commis- 
sions is no greater for the appointment 
of two trustees. If the estate is over 
that amount it can well afford the double 
commission charge. A will could very 
well provide where the trust contemplates 
the exercise of what might be called 
“sympathetic discretion,” that is, in favor 
of the beneficiaries being accorded special 
privileges or enjoyment of the fund in 
case of exigencies of health, of educa- 
tion, or travel, that the personal discre- 
tion of the individual trustee should be 
controlling, and that in matters of the se- 
cure investment of the principal the 
highly trained and more acute judgment 
of the trust company should be controll- 
ing, but even if the will were silent in 
these respects the object would, never- 
theless, in the majority of cases, be se- 
cured hecause the individual trustee being 


selected by the testator for personal rea- 
sons would be the advocate of the bene- 
ficiaries in matters calling for the personal 
discretion of the trustees, and it would 
be one trustee pleading with the other in 
favor of the exercise of that discretion 
rather than the paid attorney of the 
widow or the children arguing with coun- 
sel for the trust company fearful always 
of advising the company to do anything 
that may upon the accounting be criti- 
cised by the special guardian or by the 
surrogate himself. 

Where a testator wishes his business 
continued or peculiar provisions are to 
be executed and a particular individual is 
in his judgment the one alone whom he 
thinks adequate to the burden, it is a 
mistaken courtesy to exempt him from 
giving a bond. A good surety, with a 
right to control or possess the corpus 
of the trust will prevent the devastavits 
of trust funds which have been the chief 
card of the trust companies in their ag- 
gressive pursuit of this line of business. 

Keep Human Tho’ Bankers 

In conclusion, let me urge those of you 
who are related to the administration of 
such trusts to keep human, though bank- 
ers. Don’t let sympathy be atrophied. 
What is a red tape detail to you affects 
the comfort or health or happiness of the 
widow and children of the man who se- 
lected your company as their guardian, 
counsellor and friend. 

Don’t reckon the time wasted that you 
have to give to patient interviews and 
explanations. It is not the highest mo- 
tive to put before you ethically but from 
the company’s standpoint it is good. 
Your courteous treatment of beneficiary 
clients will be of great service to the 
company. It will transform “knockers” 
into “boosters.” It will keep your own 
humaneness in good condition. It will 
not, I dare say, ever cost the company a 
cent, even for overtime. 

[ propose to you, gentlemen, therefore. 
the health of The Human Trustee Com- 
pany. ; 


Miscellaneous 

Herbert Witherspoon, assistant secre- 
tary and trust officer of the Spokane and 
Eastern Trust Company of Spokane, 
Wash., has been elected vice-president. 

The Central Trust Company of Cali- 
fornia, located in San Francisco, has been 
absorbed by the Anglo-California Trust 
Company. 
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MERGER OF EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY AND THE TRUST 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The most important recent development in local financial circles was the purchase 
of controlling stock interest in The Trust Company of America by President Alvin W. 
Krech of the Equitable Trust Company. This purchase was made on the basis of $375 
a share for 20,000 shares of The Trust Company of America stock and is preliminary 
to the merger of the two trust companies. Formal ratification of this consolidation is 
assured by the respective stockholders and boards of directors of the two companies. 
It is the plan of the Equitable Trust Company to absorb the business of The Trust 
Company of America and to occupy the modern banking premises of the latter at 
37 to 43 Wall street. This is the building erected and owned by The Trust Company of 
America and the transaction includes the ownership of the building by the Equitable 
Trust Company. 

The consolidated company will retain the title of the Equitable Trust Company. 
The last official reports showed that the two companies have combined deposits of 
approximately $66,000,000. The Equitable Trust Company reported on December 21, 
IQII aggregate resources of $54,885,721, capital stock of $3,000,000 and surplus, includ- 
ing all undivided profits of $11,205,317. On the same date The Trust Company of 
America reported total resources of $34,220,982, capital of $2,000,000 and surplus, includ- 
ing undivided profits of $6,541,191. The Equitable has deposits of $40,348,695 and The 
Trust Company of America $25,563,427. The growth of the Equitable Trust Company 
has been of a marked character during the past few years. In 1908 the Equitable 
absorbed the Bowling Green Trust Company which had total resources of $14,000,000 
and June 1, 1911 the Madison Trust Company was absorbed with resources of $6,579,- 
ooo. When controlling interest of the Equitable Life Assurance Society was purchased 
by J. P. Morgan a syndicate was formed by Mr. Krech which purchased from the 
Society its holding of 14,531 shares of Equitable Trust Company stock on the basis of 
$500 a share. 

[he destruction of the Equitable Life Building by fire rendered it necessary for 
the Equitable Trust Company to seek temporary quarters at 115 Broadway and also 
hastened the overtures for the acquisition of The Trust Company of America, includ- 
ing its perfectly equipped banking rooms, which are among the most spacious in the 
city. 

The Trust Company of America, which commenced business in 1895, represents 
also a consolidation of the North American Trust Company, the former Trust Com- 
pany of America, the City Trust Company and the Colonial Trust Company. The 
former quarters of the Colonial Trust Company have been maintained as the Colonial 
Branch in the St. Paul Building. In 1907 The Trust Company of America successfully 
withstood a heavy withdrawal of deposits, and since then it has experienced satisfac- 
tory growth under the administration of President Oakleigh Thorne. 

The officers of the Equitable Trust Company are: Alvin W. Krech, president; 
Frederick W. Fulle, vice-president; Lyman Rhoades, secretary; H. Mercer Walker, 
treasurer; Richard R. Hunter, assistant secretary and Herman J. Cook and George M. 
Stoll assistant treasurers. 

The officers of The Trust Company of America are: Oakleigh Thorne, president; 
Heman Dowd and William Gilman Low, Jr., vice-presidents; H. B. Fonda, treasurer; 
Edmund L. Judson, secretary; William J. Eck and Lawrence Slade, assistant secre- 
taries: Joseph N. Babcock, trust officer; James L. deRosset, auditor and Carleton 
Bunce, manager of Colonial Branch. 
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LEWIS L. CLARKE—TYPICAL OF THE PROGRESSIVE AND 
ENERGETIC FORCE IN MODERN BANKING 


Lewis L. Clarke, president of The American Exchange National Bank, of New 
York City, is in the prime of life, being in his forty-first year. He entered the service 
of the bank March 17, 1889, serving his apprenticeship in its various departments. 
In 1901 he was appointed assistant cashier, which position he held until 1908 when hk 
was elected to the vice-presidency. Upon the death of his father, Dumont Clarke, in 
December, 1909, he assumed the duties of president, and at the annual meeting in 
January, 1910, he was unanimously elected to that office. 

While still holding to the conservatism which has always been identified with 
The American Exchange National Bank, Mr. Clarke—with the sanction of the direct 
ors—entered the field of modern banking. The wonderful progress made by the 
bank in the past two years is largely due to the brilliancy, force and striking person 
ality of its president, and his ability to inspire his associates with that untiring energy 
which in him is so marked a characteristic. At the time of Mr. Clarke’s election to the 
presidency, the deposits of the bank were $36,500,coo. At the present time they amount 
to $48,700,000. 

Mr. Clarke is a director in The American Exchange National Bank, United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, Knickerbocker Trust Company, Pacific Bank, Home 
Insurance Company, Fidelity & Casualty Company, Swift & Company, American Loco- 
motive Company, Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company and many other companies. 

The officers of The American Exchange National Bank are: Lewis L. Clarke, presi- 
dent; Edward Burns, vice-president; Walter H. Bennett, vice-president and cashier; 
\. K. de Guiscard, assistant cashier; Arthur P. Lee, assistant cashier; Elbert A. Ben- 
nett, assistant cashier; George C. Haigh, assistant cashier. The directors are: William 
L. Bull, Edward Burns, George B. Case, John Claflin, Lewis L. Clarke, W. Bayard 
Cutting, William P. Dixon, Pliny Fisk, Edwin Hawley, Rowland G. Hazard, Clarence 
H. Mackay, Samuel Rea, Basil W. Rowe, Elbridge Gerry Snow, John T. Terry. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE LAWS 


Owing to their appointment as members of the Trust Company Section Committee 
on Legislation, F. H. Goff, Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Ralph W. Cutler 
of Hartford, Conn., have tendered their resignation as members of the standing Com- 
mittee on Protective Laws, and in their place there has been appointed Sam W. Rey 
burn, president Union Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark., and Herbert A. Rhoades, 
president Dorchester Trust Company, Boston, Mass. This Committee on Protective 


Laws is one of the most important of the Section’s committees and is now constituted, 
; 


including the two new members, as follows: Lynn H. Dinkins, president Interstate. 


) 


Trust & Banking Company, New Orleans, La., chairman; P. C. Kauffman, vice-president 
Fidelity Trust Company, Tacoma, Wash.; E. J. Parker, president State Savings, Loan 
& Trust Company, Quincy, III. 

To complete the list of State vice-presidents of the Section the officers have 
clected the following: Maine—George E. Macomber, president Augusta Trust Com- 
pany, Augusta; Michigan—Frank W. Blair, President Union Trust Company, Detroit; 
New Mexico—R. E. McBride, secretary and treasurer The Bowman’s Bank & Trust 
Company, Las Cruces; South Carolina—John F. Ficken, president South Carolina Loan 
& Trust Company, Charleston; South Dakota—W. E. Stevens, president State Bank- 
ing & Trust Company, Sioux Falls. 
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Lewis L. CLARKE 


PRESIDENT THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK CITY AND DIRECTOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY AND THE KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY 





TRUST COMPANIES 


POTENT INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BANKING FROM AN EDUCATIONAL STANDPOINT 


Special Attention Devoted to Trust Company Departments and Methods 


RAYMOND B. COX 


President American Institute of Banking, Section of the American Bankers’ Association 
Manager Transit Department Fourth National Bank, New York City 


The nomenclature of the financial in- 
stitutions of this country is sometimes 
misleading, for while it has become the 
custom to only those which 
do a business of discount as “banks” it is 
a mistake to consider that many of the 
institutions known as trust companies 
are not also banks. The fact that 
are depositories and distributors of the 
people’s money places them in that gen- 
eral class, and while they may also per- 
form other functions which give them 
their specific title they are in view of 
their general operations financial insti- 
tutions in the fullest sense of the word, 
so that their conscientious and self-inter- 
ested officers or employees must primar- 
ily be students of banking and finance. 

The constitution of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking declares in no uncertain 
terms that it is solely. for the education 
of bankers in the theory and practice of 
banking and such principles of law and 
economics as pertain to the banking busi- 
ness, through the establishment and 
maintenance of a recognized standard of 
banking education by means of official 
examinations and the issuance of certifi- 
cates. 

In this enlightened age, when the suc- 
cess of every business or profession de- 
pends as much on skill and intelligent 
thought as it does on energy it is un- 
timely to question the value of specific 
training for financiers and their junior 
associates. The very fact that practically 
every phase of the nation’s development 
depends upon the intelligence with which 
the nation’s finances are administered de- 
clares the importance of that organiza- 
tion which endeavors to train to a 
greater clearness and efficiency that intel- 
ligence. This importance has assumed 
its proper proportions in recent years, for 
during the previous decade the financial 
institutions in their efforts to daily sup- 
ply the needs of such rapidly growing 


designate 


they 


have not been 
able to provide for the corresponding 
modern development of their busi- 
ness and methods. It is well that the 
experimental period of the American In- 
stitute of before this 
situation critical. The wisdom 
of their present policies and the practi- 
cability of their methods have 
proven in their operation and 
now a potent 


commerce and industry 


own 


Banking was past 
became 


been 
they are 
factor and a leading influ- 
ence in the development of better 
ciers and better financial methods. 

The plan which is followed in these 
efforts of the Institute is very simple as 


ninan- 


is necessary in any movement of national 
scope where thousands are to be 
ested. This work is arranged for the 
benefit of all connected with financial 
institutions which, as previously noted, in- 
cludes trust 


inter- 


companies. Before enlarg- 


ing on the specific advantages of the offi- 
cers and employees of this later class of 


banks, the general plan of the organiza- 
tion should be reviewed. The Institute 
maintains permanent offices for its edu- 
cational director in New York adjoining 
those of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, of which it is a section. \ recog- 
nized standard of banking education has 
been established and prescribed courses, 
in accordance therewith, have been pre- 
pared in the theory and practice of bank 
ing and in the principles of law and 
economics which pertain to the various 
branches of banking and finance. 

In suitable cities officers and employees 
of the financial institutions are organized 
in chapters for educational work 
the lines prescribed by the Institute 
The educational director exercises gen 
eral supervision over the work though his 
personal attention is given to those chap- 
ters who are not able to procure quali- 
fied instructors from local 
universities. There are 
seventy chapters in the 


along 


colleges or 
about 
States 


now 
United 
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(including one in Cuba) with a total com- 
bined membership, including correspon- 
dence students, of 12,000. 

The scope of the Institute is not lim- 
ited to cities and town. Its most im- 
portant field now is probably the out- 
lying districts. For the individual banker, 
no matter where he may be located, the 
same advantages are provided in a highly 
developed system of correspondence in- 
struction. Lectures have been written by 
authorities, under the direction of the 
Institute, in harmony with the prescribed 
courses. These are published in pamphlet 
form and cover the following subjects: 

Banking.—The first part of the course 
thus provided considers elementary econ- 
omics from barter up to banking, fol- 
lowed by pertaining to sank 
Organization,” sank Administration,” 

sank Accounting,” “Loans and _ Dis- 
counts,” “Collections and _ Transits,’ 
“Stocks and Bonds,” “Bank Examina- 
tions,” “Clearing Houses,” “Savings 
sanks,” “Trust Companies,” “Public Fi- 
nance,” and a final examination reviewing 
the foregoing banking. 

Law.—The 


lessons 


lessons in 
second 


part of the course 
considers commercial law in general and 
banking law in particular, with special 


reference to negotiable instruments. The 
lesson pamphlets pertaining to law cover 
the subjects of “Contracts and Their 
Requisites,” “Validity and Interpretation 
of Contracts,” “Assignment and Termina- 
tion of Contracts,” “Agency and Trustee- 
ship,” “Sales and Bailments,”’ “Partner- 
ships and Corporations,” “Negotiable 
Instruments and Their Execution,” 
“Transfer of Negotiable Instruments,’ 
“Parties to Negotiable Instruments,” 
“Bankruptcy and Insolvency,” and a final 
examination reviewing the foregoing les- 
sons in law. 

Upon the successful completion, either 
through the chapters or the correspond- 
ence methods of these 
official examinations in connection with 
them, certificates are issued in the name 
of the “American Bankers’ 
American Institute of Banking Section.” 
There are now about 400 of these insti- 
tute graduates and they occupy an envi- 
able position in the financial world. 

Such is the educational work which the 
Institute conducts in° 


courses and the 


Association, 


every section of 
the country. Thus there are hundreds of 
individual bankers in remote _ places 
studying; thts each week in Baltimore, 


San Francisco, Dallas, Detroit, New York 
and some sixty other cities these young 
men are meeting to study the prescribed 
courses or attend lectures on kindred suv- 


jects. For ten years this has been going 
on. In that time many students have 
acquired a high degree of technical 


knowledge, hundreds have become better 
informed and thousands have been in- 
spired to a greater individual effort. 

While, as may be observed from an 
analysis of the foregoing outline of stud- 
ies, the purpose is to provide the finan- 
cial student with a thorough understand- 
ing of all the fundamental principles in- 
volved, it is to be noted that there are 
certain divisions of the courses which 
are of special interest to those connected 
with trust companies. The law course 
should be invaluable to all who expect 
to succeed in this field and many subjects 
of the banking course have a particular 
application to this business. And, further, 
most chapters arrange among other spe- 
cial courses and lectures detail considera- 
tion of topics and departments peculiar 
to trust companies. 

In this manner the Institute endeavors 
to fulfill, both in territorial scope and 
technical application its purpose of being 
the American Institute of Banking. 


Bankers Convention Dates 


Vermont—M ontpelier 
retary, F. R. 


February 223 Sec- 
Dickerman, Bristol. 


Texas—San Antonio, May 7, 8 and 9; Sec- 
retary, J. W. Hoopes, Austin. 

Oklahoma—Tulsa, May to and 11; Secre- 
tary, W. B. Harrison, Enid. 


Alabama—Mobile, May 17 and 18; Secre- 
tary, McLane Tilton, Jr., Pell City. 
Missouri—Joplin, May 21 and 22; Secre- 

tary, W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 
Kansas—Topeka, May 23 and 24; Secre- 
tary, W. W. Bowman, Topeka. 
Minnesota—State Agricultural 
St. Paul, June 14 and 15; 
Charles R. Frost, Minneapolis. 
bgt Jld Point Comfort, June 20, 21 


College, 
Secretary 


and 22; Secretary, Walker Scott, Farm- 
ville. 
New York—Buffalo, June 13 and 14; 


Secretary, William J. Henry, New York 
City. 

Wisconsin— Milwaukee, July 
Secretary, George D. Bartlett, 


waukee. 


24 and 25; 
Mil- 








































































































































































































































































































































TRUST 


Banking and trust company interests 
throughout the United States will doubt- 
less follow, with close attention, the de- 
velopments in the suit recently brought 
by the Mellon, Farmers Deposit and Lin- 
coln National Banks of Pittsburgh against 
the Clearing House Association of that 
city, disputing its authority to impose, or 
enforce, certain rules designed to govern 
the conduct of business by member and 
non-member clearing banks. Whatever 
may be the decision of the court of com- 
mon pleas it is practically certain that the 
issues involved will be appealed to the 
highest courts for final adjudication, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the plain- 
tiff banks invoke the Sherman anti-trust 
act and interpret the Clearing House 
rules as in restraint of inter-State com- 
merce. The importance of this litigation 
may be understood when it is stated that 
the vital questions as to the powers of 
Clearing’ House Associations in making 
rules, outside of their primal functions as 
clearing agents, are brought squarely 
before the courts for the first time. 

Within the past few years the Clearing 
House associations of various citiés have 
acquired increasing importance as effec- 
tive agencies for the introduction of cor- 
rective policies, in providing for indepen- 
dent examination of members and in the 
enforcement of other policies generally 
regarded as in the interest of conservative 
banking. The Clearing House has ceased 
to be merely a center for daily exchanges. 
It has become the most potent instrument 
for securing co-operation in the adoption 
of rules and policies governing the daily 
conduct of banking business. The suit 
brought against the Pittsburgh Clearing 
House Association and sixteen other de- 
fendant members questions the authority 
of the Association to assume any other 
functions than that of clearing agent. 
While every advocate of safe _ banking 
methods would deeply regret an adverse 
decision it must be admitted that the 
situation justifies an appeal to the courts 
in order to have the powers of Clearing 
House associations clearly defined by the 
courts. 


COMPANIES 


THE SUIT AGAINST ENFORCEMENT OF PITTSBURGH CLEARING 
HOUSE RULES 


Important Issues Involved in Litigation 





Striking evidence of the efficiency of 
Clearing House associations, especially 
in providing independent examination of 
members, is afforded by the recent action 
of the Comptroller of the Currency in 
reducing the number of Federal exam- 
iners in the Chicago district from two to 
one. Comptroller. Murray also made this 
comment: 

“With the excellent local supervision 
of Chicago banks by the Chicago Clearing 
House Association, the thoroughness and 
frequency with which examinations are 
made by the examiner employed by that 
association, the close co-operation which 
now exists between the Clearing House 
examiner and the National bank exam- 
iner, also the willingness of the Clearing 
House committee to co-operate with this 
office, the Comptroller feels the regular 
examinations twice a year made by the 
National bank examiner are not neces- 
sary, and as an experiment will order that 
National banks in the city of Chicago, 
which are under the supervision of and 
subject to examination by the Clearing 
House Association and are included in 
what is known as the Chicago district, 
will hereafter be examined by the Na- 
tional bank examiner at intervals of from 
eight to ten months, or an average of nine 
months.” 

The bill of complaint filed by the Pitts- 
burgh plaintiff banks sets forth that the 
defendant “combination” or association, 
by means of its constitution attempts to 
“fix and prescribe not only the period 
during which interest may be paid to 
customers on, deposits consisting of 
drafts, checks, bills of exchange and 
other items which are required to be col- 
lected in other places, but also to fix and 
prescribe the rates of interest to be paid 
by banks upon the moneys deposited with 
them by their customers, to fix minimum 
rates to be charged for collections, and 
other services, and generally to regulate 
and supervise the management and affairs 
of the individual banks in such a way as 
said principal defendants shall deem for 
their individual advantage and of benefit 
to themselves, without regard to the ad- 
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rights or welfare of 


vantage, your ora- 
tors,” etc. 
The Pittsburgh Clearing House Asso- 


ciation on September 6, 1911, following 
the example of the Philadelphia associa- 
tion, promulgated the following rule: 

“In computing interest on balances of 
banks, bankers and trust companies, and 
other banking institutions, time deduc- 
tions should be made on such local items 
as are not available for the day’s clear- 
ings, and for all items while in transit.” 
This carried with it a schedule of mini- 
mum deductions and penalties for viola- 
tions. There was an understanding that 
as soon as Pittsburgh adopted this rule 
the associated banks of Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus and Indianapolis would 
take similar action in fixing minimum time 
reductions of interest on items while in 
transit or unavailable for the day’s clear- 
ings. The plaintiffs cite this agreement 
especially as renauering such rule an eva- 
sion of the Sherman act regulating inter- 
State commerce. December 18, 1911 the 
Pittsburgh Clearing House adopted fur- 
ther amendments to the constitution in 
order to make the rule effective. These 
amendments were designed “to regulate 
exchanges, fix rates to be charged on 
drafts and collections, regulate the pay- 
ment of interest on deposits, and generally 
to take such action in matters of common 
interest arising, or affecting their rela- 
tions with each other, and with other 
banks in this and other localities as will 
lend to the fostering and promoting of 
sound and conservative methods of bank- 
ing” and “provide for the imposition and 
enforcement of penalties for the violation 
of such rules and regulations.” 

Opposition to the proposed establish- 
ment of the system of independent exami- 
nations, it is understood, is one of the 
chief motives for the suit brought against 
the Pittsburgh Clearing House Associa- 
tion. The rules of the association, it will 
be noted, affect not only the 20 member 
banks but all the 138 banks and trust com- 
panies of the Pittsburgh district which 
command direct or indirect clearing rela- 
tions. Violation of the rules by member 
banks is punished with expulsion and in 
the case of non-member clearing banks 
by depriving them of their clearing facili- 
ties through member banks. 

The Pittsburgh Clearing House in 
adopting the rules governing regulation 
of interest payments on deposits, rates 


on drafts and collections and in reserv- 


ing other prerogatives goes somewhat 
further than other Clearing House 
ciations. The unprejudiced banker doubt- 
less regards such centralization of author- 
ity in Clearing House associations as a 
most wholesome and commendable force 
in banking development today. Trust 
companies are equally concerned with 
banks because of their admission to direct 
membership in a number of cities and 
their indirect clearing relations where 
they do not avail themselves of member- 
ship privileges. Serious questions doubt- 
less whether this powerful 
leverage by Clearing House associations 
will invariably be exercised with justice 
to all. But the fact remains that up to 
the present time such functions have not 
been abused. On the contrary the Clear- 
ing House is today the most useful and 
valuable agency in checking unsound 
methods and in securing concerted action 
for healthy expansion. 


asso- 


arise as to 


The Pittsburgh Clearing House Asso- 
ciation has filed a demurrer to the bill in 
equity recently filed against the Clearing 
House Association by the three banks 
mentioned. 


Annual Meeting of Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Industrial Trust Company Colonel H. 
Martin Brown was elected chairman of 


the board of directors. Joshua M. Adde- 
man, James M. Scott and Charles C. Har- 
rington were elected | vice-presidents. 
Other ofticers will be elected at the semi- 
annual meeting in July. J. Milton Payne 
was chairman of the board of 
managers of the Pawtucket Branch of the 
Industrial Trust Company, 
George M. Thornton. 

Col. H. Martin Brown was formerly a 
vice-president of the Industrial Trust 
Company and is one of the ablest bankers 
in the city. He is associated with vari- 
ous important industrial and _ financial 
corporations including the United States 
3obbin & Shuttle Co., Providence Tele- 
phone Co., Mechanics National and Me- 
chanics Savings Banks, Equitable Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. 

The Industrial Trust Company has a 
capital of $3,000,000, surplus of $3,000,000 
and aggregate deposits of over $42,000,000. 
Branch offices are maintained at Paw- 
tucket, Newport, Woonsocket, Bristol, 
Wickford, Pascoag, Westerly and Warren. 


elected 


succeeding 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


REVIEW OF TRUST COMPANY PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN VARIOUS STATES 


Reports Submitted by the State Vice-Presidents of the Trust Company Section 
American Bankers’ Association 


(Note:—The following reports submitted at the annual meeting of the Trust Com- 
pany Section by the Vice-Presidents of the various States, afford most gratifying evidence 
of the continued, healthy progress of trust companies throughout the United States. It is 
particularly significant that there is increasing appreciation and enlightenment on the part of 
the general public, as to the many fiduciary facilities, usefulness and stability, as represented 


by up-to-date trusi company managements.) 


ARIZONA 


N. E. Plumen, President of the Southern 
Arizona Bank and Trust Company, Tuc- 
son: 

During the year 1911, the Trust Com- 
panies of this Territory have been blessed 
with a very fair degree of prosperity. The 
admission of Arizona into the Union as a 
State has already caused the flow of capi- 
tal to turn rather satisfactorily this way. 
Unusually heavy rains have put the ranges 
in first class condition for the cattle and 
sheep men, and the year has been more 
than ordinarily prosperous for that class 
of customers. Cattle and sheep have been 
bringing high market prices, resulting in 
an increase of the deposits of those who 
are connected with these industries. There 
has been a large amount of new railroad 
construction work, opening new territory. 

With reference to the mining industry, 
although the price of copper has been uni- 
formly low, the larger producing proper- 
ties have so economized in the production 
that they are able to operate successfully, 
and the smaller producers are devoting 
their attention to the developing of prop- 
erties carrying the higher valued minerals. 
With the completion of the Roosevelt 
Dam project at Phoenix, and the Lagoona 
Dam project at Yuma, many thousand 
acres of the finest soil in the country have 
been placed under permanent irrigation. 

The trust companies of this territory, 
as a unit, are eminently well managed in 
stitutions, enjoying the full confidence of 
the communities in which they are located. 
This is evidenced fromthe fact that the 
State Bank Examiner’s comparative state- 
ment shows that the deposits of the State 
institutions are in excess of the National 
banks in this territory. 


CALIFORNIA 
M. P. Lilienthal, Cashier Anglo-Califor- 


nia Trust Company, San Francisco: 

As Vice-President of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association for the State of California, I 
respectfully submit the following report 
relating to the history and development 
of trust companies in the State of Cali- 
fornia for the past year. 

The Golden West, with its abundant 
products of wheat, barley, fruits, wines, 
lumber, wool, oil, gold, etc., still remains 
in the same prosperous condition and 
stands out pre-eminently among the lead- 
ing agricultural States in the union. 
Through its immense irrigation and re- 
clamation projects, which are now under 
way, it is daily widening the available 
area for cultivation and is building the 
foundation for the richest agrcultural 
State in the union. This, combined with 
the large power schemes and numerous 
electric roads which are being established 
all through the State, have all tended to 
add to the development of the trust com- 
panies which are daily becoming more im- 
portant in the financial world, especially in 
the handling of corporate mortgages, trust 
agreements and trusteeships under bond 
mortgages. The appointment of trust 
companies as executor, administrator, 
guardian, etc., is also becoming more com- 
mon, and the public is beginning to rea- 
lize that estates can and will be managed 
more ably, economically and expeditiously 
if entrusted to the care of an institution 
that is properly equipped to handle busi- 
ness of this nature. 

Our new bank act, with its departmental 
banking clause and other restrictive fea- 
tures, has placed safeguards around trust 
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companies that are equal to those of any 
State in the Union and has instilled a con- 
fidence in the people so that their de- 
velopment is assured along with the pros 
perity of the Pacific Coast. No trust 
company is authorized to do business in 
this State without a paid-up capital of at 
least $200,000, which requirement precludes 
the establishment of trust companies else- 
where than in large cities and accounts 
for the comparatively small number in 
this State. 

Although there are only fifteen banks 
in the State of California doing trust busi- 
ness at the present time, their capital, de 
posits and total resources compare very 
favorably with similar figures of other 
State banks, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing comparative statement: 

No. Cap. & Surp. Dep. Total Res’ces 
Trust Cos. 15 $20,777,555 $97,986,678 $120,605,152 
Other State 


Banks 487 61,722,129 408,421,583 488,253,017 


Total 502 $82,499,685 $506,408,262 $608,858,170 

The opening of the Panama Canal, 
which will undoubtedly mean so much to- 
ward the development of the Pacific Slope 
is to be fittingly celebrated by a World’s 
Fair at San Francisco in 1915, and it is 
sincerely hoped that the American Bank- 
ers’ Association will hold their convention 
in San Francisco at that time. 


CONNECTICUT 
F. L. Wilcox, President The Fidelity 


Trust Company, Hartford: 

In accordance with time-honored cus- 
tom, I beg to offer the following remarks 
regarding the trust companies of Connectt- 
cut. 

Trust companies in Connecticut are re- 
quired to pay to the treasurer of the State 
a tax of one per cent. on the market value 
of their shares of stock as of October Ist, 
as determined by the State Board of 
Equalization, which consists of the treas- 
urer, comptroller, and the tax commis- 
sioner. From the tax so determined, 
may be deducted the amount of taxes paid 
upon the real estate owned in Connecticut, 
all of which real estate is assessed and 
taxed in the taxing district in which it is 
located. ‘The net amount of this tax is 
distributed to the different towns in the 
State in accordance with the share hold- 
ings of the residents of such towns, as 
shown by the list of stockholders reported 
to the tax commissioner as of October Ist, 
as. aforesaid. 3ecause of this tax, the 
shares of stock are exempted from all 
local taxation in the name of the holder. 


In addition, trust companies which main- 
tain a savings department are required to 
pay to the State on all savings deposits in 
excess of fifty-thousand dollars, as of 
January Ist, the same tax which is re- 
quired to be paid by savings banks on 
savings deposits held by them, or one- 
quarter of one per cent. Such savings de- 
posits are exempted from all other taxa- 
tion either to the trust company or in the 
name of the depositor. 

Connecticut is one of the four or five 
States which has a special form of tax 
on such companies. The practice in most 
of the States is to tax the stock of the 
bank in the name of the shareholder, at the 
market value, or book value of the shares, 
at the same rate as other personal prop- 
erty. In a small number of States the 
stock is assessed to the shareholder where 
he resides, and only at the place where the 
bank is located when the shareholder is 
domiciled without the State. The advant- 
azxres of the Connecticut system is the 
rcasonable rate of one per cent. upon the 
market value of the stock, instead of at a 
local rate in the different towns, which 
varies from seven dollars to thirty dollars 
per thousand, and a local valuation from 
thirty per cent. to a possible full value. 

While it was theoretically intended that 
the corporation might deduct the amount 
of the tax from any dividends to be paid 
to the shareholder; as an actual fact, when 
the law went into effect in 1901, only one 
or two institutions in the State made any 
reduction whatever in their dividends. 
The shareholder, therefore, is not con- 
scious of any tax having been paid, and 
he is further exempted from all local taxa 
tion upon such shares of stock. This 
makes the shares of stuck of the trust 
companies of this State very desirable 
property in which to invest, and as the 
trust companies are very ably managed, 
there is always an active market for the 
stock 

All the trust companies within the bor- 
ders of our Commonwealth are worthy of 
praise and confidence. No depositor has 
ever lost a dollar, and the management of 
each and every company is such as to im- 
press upon all our people the principles 
of conservatism, trustworthy service and 
sound banking. Connecticut has no hold- 
ing companies controlling a chain of 
banks, neither is branch banking per- 
mitted. Many of our trust companies 
maintain a savings department, and every 
dollar of such deposits is invested ac- 
cording to our excellent laws controlling 
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the investment of deposits in our mutual 
savings banks. 

Under our general law we have had no 
default in principal or interest on bonds, 
the oniy loss coming to us being through 
“Special Legislation,” or specially named 
bonds lobbied through our legislature. 
Our savings departments are operated in 
dependent of the commercial, and the in- 
vestments itemized to our State 
Commissioners five times a year, and this 
commission is especially rigid in its con 
trol of such investments. The trust busi 
ness of our trust companies shows a large 
each year. More and 
our people are seeing the advantages of a 
trust company as 
guardian, administrator and trustee, 
so arranging their affairs that when the 
summons comes and they pass to their re 
ward, the wife and children find 
property in the hands of a perpetual com 
pany rather than that of an 
whose administration of the 
cording to the laws of life, 
changes. 

September rf, there 
eight (28) trust companies, 
i, FOr, there were thirty-two (32) 
companies in the State of Connecticut. 

The following comparison is interesting, 
as showing the substantial 


Bank 


increase more of 


conservator, executor 


and 


individual, 
trust, ac- 
constantly 
IQTO, 


were twenty 


trust 


gains: 
Sept. 1, 1910 Sept.1, 1911 


.$3,700,000.00 $4.2 


Capital Stock watt } 
Undi- 


Surplus and 

vided Profits > ae 
Serer x F 53 24,376 97 
Deposits Savings 6,945,711.22 
Total Assets 39,269,808.77 

General business in the State of 
necticut is fairly prosperous, trust com- 
panies and banks are all doing well. With 
years of conservative banking, good repu- 
tation, and a large surplus proportioned 
to our capital as a heritage, we pursue 
the even tenor of our way in the present; 
and_ look courageously, patiently, but 
somewhat fearfully into the future, where 
so many past-settled financial questions 
have been thrown into National politics, 
and the basis of all investment values have 
been so seriously disturbed. However, we 
have faith in the ultimate business sense 
of the American people—for this country 
has been founded and made a_ world 
power by it’s business men and principles, 
and not by conquest, accident, royalty, 
or other high-handed road to fortune. 


»6.000.00 


‘i 


Con- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
George E. Fleming, Vice-President 
Union Trust Company of Washington: 
There have 


been no additions to the 


their 


on September 


ranks of the number of trust companies 
engaged in the field in the Federal Dis- 
trict, though occasional rumors of insti- 
tutions soon to be born, are noted in the 
public press. 

\ matter of considerable importance to 
the banking interests in the District during 
the past twelve months has been the es- 
tablishment of a plan of self examination 
by the bankers. 
taken by the 


The initative in this was 
Bankers’ Association of the 
District of Columbia, comprising twenty- 
eight members out of about thirty-five in- 
stitutions doing business here. By ap- 
propriate amendments to the constitution 
of said association, carefully planned, de- 
liberated upon and finally adopted, pro- 
was made for the selection of the 
Bank Examiner to be the 
iner for the 


vision 


National exam- 


; 


association, as owing to some 


difference of opinion among members of 

House Association, 
members of the Bankers’ 
position was made to the appointment as 
examiner, other than the Federal exam- 


iner. This plan of self-examination by 
Washington 


the Clearing being 


\ssociation, op- 


banks was encouraged and 
c¢iven impetus by the Comptroller of the 
United States, and it is 
through his efforts largely, that the plan 
about to be inaugurated, has been brought 
about. 

The trust companies in the District of 
Columbia are from the nature of our Gov- 


ernment, under 


Currency of the 


the direct supervision of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, subject 
to his visitation and published reports of 
condition, as are the National banks. 
Trust this District are re- 
quired to deposit with the Comptroller of 
the Currency, money or securities equal 
to one-fourth of their entire capital, which 
may by the comptroller be increased to 
one-half thereof, as a guaranty fund, look- 


companies in 


ing to the safe conduct of their fiduciary 
business. 


GEORGIA 


John H. Calais, Treasurer of the Savan- 
nah Trust Company, Savannah, Georgia: 

The functions @a trust company are 
sO numerous and their nature so varied 
that progress in any community, except 
perhaps, as a depository where interest is 
paid upon checking accounts or where 
a general banking business is conducted, 
depends upon the education of the people. 
They must be taught that in undertaking 
to discharge trusts formerly only placed 
upon the individual, the trust company 
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does not come as a usurper but takes the 
place which belongs to it not only legiti- 
mately but naturally, as the result of de- 
velopment in modern business methods. 
Though our number in Georgia has not, 
perhaps, increased as rapidly as in some 
of our more densely populated sister 
States, the educational work which is being 
carried on through various channels is 
reaching out into every office and home 
and the fact that the message is not only 
received but understood is conclusively 
shown by our increasing and diversified 
appointments. This work is necessarily 
comparatively slow, but the effects are be- 
coming daily more evident and we believe 
will prove cumulative. 

It may not be out of place to mention 
briefly the experience of the Savannah 
Trust Company, with which I am con 
nected. Organized only nine years ago 
and not having been active in that par- 
ticular field, except for about five years 
of that time; we now have entire manage 
ment of over eight hundred separate pieces 
of property, collecting rents, paying in- 
surance, taxes and water rent and looking 
after maintenance. Our repair department 
is quite an innovation in this territory. 
We own and operate a motor repair wagon 
which is in charge of a skilled mechanic 
and is kept supplied with the material 
most needed in correcting the smaller and 
more numerous disorders. It is the duty 
of this mechanic, when not engaged in or 
overseeing such work, to make systematic 
inspections, the property never being al- 
lowed to run down. This system has now 
been in operation for a year and has been 
the source of much satisfaction to both 
tenant and owner, the former receiving 
more prompt service and the latter being 
saved much unnecessary expense. 

Prior to our organization the corporate 
executor and administrator were practi- 
cally unheard of in this locality. We have 
already acted in both capacities in a num- 
ber of instances and the wills which are 
being filed with us from time to time and 
the notifications which we are receiving 
from attorneys of our being named by 
their clients as executor furnish unmis- 
takable evidence that the trust company 
in both capacities is fast growing in favor. 

Much work was done during the past 
year in an endeavor to get some of the 
laws recommended by the association’s 
counsel, Mr. Patten, enacted; my efforts 
in this connection having been combined 
with those of the legislative committee 
of the State association. We believed 


that both the Senate and House were im- 
pressed with the need of the laws recom- 
mended, and, as a matter of fact, a few 
did pass the Senate, but, at the last mo- 
ment a resolution was passed in the House 
recommending that a committee af five 
from that body and three from the Senate 
be appointed to revise and codify the bank- 
ing laws of the State. The sentiment, 
however, seems favorable and we believe 
that something of real moment will be ac- 
complished at the next session. 


MISSOURI 


R. L. Rineman, Vice-President Ameri- 
can Trust Company, St. Louis: 

Nine trust companies have been or- 
ganized in Missouri during the last year, 
with capital stock aggregating $975,000: 
three of which do not receive deposits. 
The aggregate capital stock employed by 
the trust companics of the State was de- 
creased $25,000, while the surplus was in 
creased $373,000. Deposits have increased, 
in round figures, $10,000,000, of which ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 was in savings de- 
posits. No unfavorable legislation has 
been enacted, and we do not anticipate 
any. The great era of progress and de- 
velopment that began in our State some 
ten years ago has been going steadily on, 
with but one or two lean years. During 
this period the State’s factory and farm 
products have more than doubled, and the 
actual statistics are almost unbelievable. 

A reliable index of the growth of the 
whole State of Missouri is that of the City 
of St. Louis, the Eastern gateway and 
metropolis of the great Southwest. Since 
the World’s Fair, some ten years ago, her 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
have increased in value over 100 per cent 
In no way can I better give you an ade- 
quate conception of this than by the fol- 
lowing concise data, compiled by Mr. W. 
F. Saunders, secretary of the Business 
Men’s League of St. Louis: “Everyone 
knows, of course, that St. Louis leads in 
the manufacture of shoes, but how many 
know that the 49 factories employ 20,000 
persons and sold $60,000,000 worth of 
shoes last year? Everyone knows that 
St. Louis has the largest brewery, but how 
many know that the brewing and allied 
and dependent industries paid out $18,- 
000,000 last year in wages. Everyone 
knows that St. Louis is first in the manu- 
facture of stoves, but how many know that 
the actual outpvt last year was 847,000 
stoves, or that they sold for $8,800,000? 
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Everyone knows that St. Louis excels in 
car building, but how many know that 
this industry’s product was sold for $7o,- 
000,000 in 1910, or that it supports a popu- 
lation of 50,000 persons.” 

Among the especially interesting infor- 
mation Mr. Saunders secured by painstak- 
ing effort is that St. Louis dry goods 
houses have their needs supplied, in part 
by 92 factories, many of which they own, 
and that these sold $70,000,000 worth of 
goods in 1910. That St. Louis hardware 
houses sold $42,000,000 worth of goods last 
year and employ 800 traveling salesmen. 
That St. Louis leads the country in the 
manufacturing of plug tobacco, produced 
last year 67,554,672 pounds of chewing to- 
bacco, 63,904,449 cigars, and did a general 
business in the manufacture of 
products of $50,000,000. 
wholesale drug 
worth of drugs, 
last year, of which 


tobacco 
That St. 
sold 
chemicals 


Louis 
$28,000,000 
and sundries 
one-half was manu- 
factured here. That three-fourths of the 
North American fur catch is handled in 
St. Louis and was last year sold for $o,- 
000,000. That 108 clothing factories em- 
ploy 8,000 persons and last year produced 
$14,573,000 worth of clothing. That 160 


houses 


foundry and machine shops. employ 7,000 


men and had a product in roto of $15,- 
000,000. That in woodenware St. 
did a business of $18,000,000 

If I had been able to procure actual 
Statistics covering Kansas City, St. Joseph 
or the State as a whole, I know they would 
demonstrate an equal progress. In fact, 
aiong some lines, other cities in the State 
have grown much faster than St. Louis. 
Speaking of prosperity and crops, has it 
occurred to you that it is not the money 
of the reserve cities that moves the cot- 
ton and sugar crops of this great South- 
west, of which we are the guests—they are 
moved by the Missouri Mule. ; 


OHIO 


W. M. Baldwin, Assistant Treasurer, The 
Citizens Savings and Trust 
Cleveland: 


Since the last meeting of the Trust Com- 
pany Section, the Ohio State Legislature 
has met and while a number of bills were 
up for consideration, practically no legis- 
lation was accomplished. The only item 
of importance was the passage of an act 
to limit the liability of a bank on account 
of payment of forged or raised checks, 
such liability to be terminated at the end 
of one year after notice to the depositor 


Louis 


Company, 


that his vouchers are ready for delivery 
or within one year after said vouchers have 
been returned to him. The bill I under- 
stand is practically the same as already 
applies in a number of other States. 

The trust companies of the larger cities 
of the State have been considering the ad- 
visability of becoming members of their 
local Clearing House association and the 
companies in Cincinnati were admitted to 
membership just recently. An important 
item of progress has been made in Cleve- 
land by the 
House 


establishment of a Clearing 


examiner with assistants, who 
make a complete and detailed examination 
of every bank in the city. This work was 


started some few months ago and is al- 
ready showing results which fully justify 
the cost of maintaining the organization. 
It is similar to the 
maintained in 
York and 

One of the principal topics under con- 
sideration among trust companies in our 


examinations 
Chicago, St. 
other cities. 


now 


Louis, New 


State is the proposed Aldrich plan and as 
this plan is being very extensively con- 
sidered at this meeting, further reference 
is unnecessary. Deposits throughout the 
greater part of the year have been unus- 
ually high and it has been a very difficult 
matter to find conservative investments 
and loans so as to profitably use the 
money on deposit. 


WASHINGTON 


E. Shorrock, President Northwest Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Seattle: 

Trust Companies in the Northwest have 
done little but mark time, so far as de- 
posits are concerned, since 1907 and the 
past year has been no exception. But 
there is an increasing appreciation of the 
special functions which they may perform 
and with renewed business activity, they 
will undoubtedly have a larger growth 
than ever before. Spokane, in particular, 
reports a very substantial increase in trust 
and investment business, the trust com- 
panies there having established a 
community of interest in handling large 
transactions. 

The State of Washington has a regular 
trust company law, based upon the laws 
of other States, and has also safeguarded 
the use of the word “Trust” as well as 
the word “Bank,” but the Legislature of 
191r enacted nothing affecting trust com- 
panies, and indeed turned a deaf ear to 


also 
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all banking The trust com- 
panies of Seattle are now seeking to come 
to some general understanding regarding 
rates, and this may result in other con- 
ferences from time to time on subjects 
of common interest. The total deposits 
now stand at over $27,000,000. 


measures. 


WISCONSIN 

Emil Baensch, President East Wisconsin 
Trustee Company, Manitowoc: 

The past year has witnessed no boom, 
the number of trust companies and their 
remaining practically stationary. 
But there has been a shifting of securities, 
manifesting a tendency that may be termed 
ultra-conservative. Holdings in “rail- 
road and other bonds” have decreased a 
million, while “U. S., State and Municipal 


assets 


Bonds” have increased more than tha: 
sum. Milwaukee is the metropolis of the 
State with all the dominant financial in- 


fluence appertaining thereto. Not many 
years ago bond buyers were comparatively 
few, while now this form of investment is 
becoming quite general. This change in 
sentiment, or rather, this advance in fin- 
ancial education, is largely due to the per- 
sistent efforts of Mr. Oliver C. Fuller, 
President of the Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany. The co-operative advertising, which 
was mentioned in the report of Mr. C. W. 
Brown last year, has been continued. It 
has proven a beneficial campaign of edu- 
cation, with special reference to the trust 
department. As a result, there is an in- 
crease of 229 per cent. in the amount of 
trust fund securities. 

While no legislation was enacted -di- 
rectly affecting trust companies, several 
laws were passed which will have some 
effect on our business. An industrial in- 
surance plan launched whereof one 
feature is that the employer, against whom 
a liability exists, may be relieved there- 
from by depositing the present value of the 
tctal unpaid compensation with such trust 
company as shall be designated by the 
employee. An income tax law was adopted, 
the administration of which is under the 
supervision of the State Tax Commission, 
which appoints the district assessors of in- 
come and the County Boards of Review. 
“Income” means real estate, rentals (in- 
cluding estimated rental of one’s home- 
stead), interest from loans, wages, salaries 
and fees (except those of public officers). 
dividends, profits from purchases and sales, 


was 


royalties, and all other income of any kind 
from any source whatever. 

The tax 
cent. 


on personal income is I per 
for the first thousand dollars and 
gradually increases to 5% per cent. for 
twelve thousand dollars and then is 6 per 
cent. for all income in excess thereof. 
Exemptions are $800 for unmarried and 
$1,200 for married persons. Non-residents 
income as is de- 
within the State or 
its jurisdiction. Corporations are 
assessed according to their rate of profit, 
starting with one half per cent. if the tax- 
able income equals I per cent. of the as- 
sessed valuation of the property, and 
gradually increases until it reaches 6 per 
cent. where the rate of 
cent., and continues at 
the profit is greater. 

A corporation may deduct from its gross 
income the paid to its 
officers and employees if the name, ad- 
dress and amount is reported, also the 
ordinary and necessary expense of main- 
tenance and operation, including deprecia 
tion, all losses not compensated by insur- 
ance, taxes paid upon the property from 
which the income is derived, dividends re- 
ceived from corporations income 
has been assessed, and interest on securi- 
ties exempt from taxation. In connection 
with this part of the law is the provision 
that declares bonds issued by a corpora- 
tion to be part of its property and all 
interest thereon is assessable to the bond 
holder. 


are assessed such 
rived 


within 


upon 


from sources 


profit is 12 per 


that rate where 


compensation 


whose 


If the corporation pays the tax 
thereon, it may deduct the same from the 


interest due him. 
A bank (and trust companies in this 
State are termed trust company banks), 


which has paid its taxes during the year 
upon its assessed to individual 
stockholders, may present its receipt there- 
for to the tax collector and have the same 
accepted at its full amount in payment of 
the tax due upon the income of the bank 
during the year. A similar deduction is 
allowed individuals on taxes paid on per- 


shares 


sonal property which is assessed as here- 
tofore. Another important provision is a 
which requires guardian, 
trustee, executor, administrator, agent or 
receiver, and every person or corporation 
acting in a fiduciary capacity, to make and 
render to the assessor a verified list or 
return of the amount of income of his 
ward or beneficiary. 


section every 
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Dexter Horton National Bank Financial Le.ter 





The Dexter Horton National Bank of 
Seattle, Washington, is issuing a monthly 
financial letter which presents a reliable 
and valuable review of current develop- 
ments in the Pacific Northwest. The 
current letter describes conditions on the 
Pacific Coast, as follows: 

Trade conditions on the Pacific Coast 
for the month were fair. The larger 
cities report holiday shopping as heavy, 
though the volume did not equal that of 
last year. Holiday trade in groceries, 
provisions and holiday specialties was 
good. The California rainfall was below 
normal and the agricultural districts suf- 
fered slightly. \ freeze which occurred 
the last few days of the month will im- 
pair the fruit groves of Lower California, 
thereby causing a setback. Dividends of 
California oil corporations, for the month 
of December, were about $540,000. The 
general shipping business of the entire 
Coast is increasing. New lines are being 
established, and larger vessels are being 


constructed Prospects for the coming 
year are very good. No material im 
provement is noted in lumber. Collec 


tions are only fair. 


Dominion Trust Company Ltd. Extends 
Branch Facilities 


The Dominion Trust Company, Ltd., 
which has its headquarters in Vancouver, 
B. C., and conducts a number of branches, 
has recently completed arrangements for 
the establishment of a branch in Montreal. 
The negotiations were conducted by 
W. R. Arnold, managing director of the 
company. The Montreal directorate in- 
cludes Messrs. Peter Lyall, William M. 
Birks, John Pitblado and D. W. Bole. 

The Dominion Trust Company have 
been operating in Montreal under the 
subsidiary charter of the Dominion of 
Canada Trust Company, with offices in 
the Quebec Bank Building. Application 
has been made to the Federal Govern- 
ment for general powers and for con- 
firmation of the special powers granted 
by the Province of Quebec. Also to au- 
thorize the use of the name, Dominion 
Trust Company, under which name opera- 
tions will hereafter be carried on. 

Mr. A. S. Birchall, well known in finan- 
cial circles, has been appointed manager 
of the Montreal office. 
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Experiences of an Executor 


Ignoring the huge volume of testimony 
piled up in civil and criminal court rec- 
ords showing the inevitable dangers which 
attend the appointment of individuals in 
trust capacities to administer estates or 
as executor under will, it is lamentably 
true that there still exists a lack of intelli- 
gent or unbiased appreciation for the 
acknowledged superior services which a 
trust company performs. This applies to 
men of large as well as small means and 
should stimulate trust companies to con- 
duct systematic publicity campaigns in 
crder to contrast the advantages of the 
corporate trustee over the individual. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis is adding converts to the trust 
company cause in an original and clever 
manner. The little publication “Service,” 
issued by this company, serves up its ar- 
ticles and contributions in an entertain- 
ing and convincing style. In the Febru- 
ary number, for example, there are pages 
from real life and practical experience in 
the candid acknowledgments of an execu- 
tor who relates his experience as to the 
methodical and reliable manner in which 
the trust company attended to all neces- 
sary details in acting as co-executor in 
the management of an estate. It is also 
described how the appointment of a trust 
company often avoids heart-burnings, 
family dissention and misunderstandings. 
Here are some of the bright epigrams of 
the “Service” oracle: 

The non-saver is like the cat that fell 
two feet down the well for every foot 
she climbed out. And he’s taking chances 
on landing where she did. 

It’s customary to call a savings balance 
a nest egg, but it’s really more than that. 
It’s a setting hen. 

Talk about risky investments—why, 
home kept savings are not even safe from 
their owner. 

Deposited dollars are the bricks that 
happy homes are built of. 


Frank Martin 

Frank Martin, treasurer of the Indiana 
Trust Company, died recently at his home 
in Indianapolis. Mr. Martin was active 
in the work of the Indiana Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Trust Company Section. 
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A SELF-MADE ST. LOUISAN 


The following is one of a series of graphic articles on 


“Self-made St. Louisans” by Walter 


B. Stephens, appearing in a leading St. Lowis daily newspaper. This article should prove stimu- 
lating to the younger generation engaged in banking or trust company business. 


On the identical street where he drove 
a one-mule bobtail street car, a self-made 
St. Louisan, behind plate-glass windows, 
conducts the affairs of a great trust com- 
pany and a National bank. men 
who are today on his board of directors 
owned the street railroad when he 


Tw ) 


drove 
the car. 
When Festus J. Wade was a small boy 


he met his father coming home from 
work one evening and showed a hand 
full of change. He said he had found 
a way to make money. The father lis- 


tened while the boy explained. A string- 


ent stock law had become operative in 
St. Louis. It imposed a fine on owners 
who let their cows loose on suburban 
lots. Constables were authorized to drive 


cows to the pound and collect a fee. In 
Butchertown, Grand and Easton 
were convenient pens. A con- 
stable had set forth the law to the boy 
and had offered him half of the fees col- 
lected on all cows he drove in. Before 
sunrise the boy had gone to the vicinity 
of what is Kenrick had 
rounded up the grazing on the 
common and had driven them to the 
constable’s improvised pound. Then he 
iad perched himself on the fence until 
the dairymen arrived and paid the fines. 
This was the money. The fathets 
listened to the and turned on the 
boy a look of fine scorn, with: 
“To think that I have raised a 
miserable bailiff!” 
Festus J. Wade did not forget the look 
and the words. He remembered, too, the 
painful which followed and 
the fact that the next morning he car- 


near 
avenues, 


now Gardens, 


cows 


easy 


end 


son to 





vecome a 


experience 


ried back to the constable every cent ol 
the pound High finance never 
part in his life. When 
he became a banker he adopted as his 
theory of the business, this: 

“To get in every dollar I can honestly, 
and make it earn as much as it will 
perfect security.” 

In 1870, when he was 11, Festus J. 
Wade left school to earn his living. From 
cash boy in Crawford’s he turned to clerk 
in an oil store. Then he was helper in a 


money. 


again played a 


with 


photograph gallery. He was water car- 
rier for the builders of the railroad tun 
nel alongside of which he now directs the 
destinies of the Mercantile Trust Com 
pany and the Mercantile National Bank 
At the age of 14 the boy was apprenticed 
to a carpenter, only to have three months’ 
trial show his want of mechanical apti 
tude. The boy drove a cart. He found 
a temporary job at the St. Louis Fair in 
1874. When the fair closed for 
the season, he went into a safe manufac- 
tory and from that to 
wagon. He was clerk to a 
building the Ferguson 


Wabash. In the 


gates 


driving an ice 
contractor 
branch of the 


summer of 1875 he was 


on the seat of one of Green’s sprinkling 
carts. When the fair came on again he 
got another job there and in 1879 was 


given a clerkship in the fair office down 
town, succeeding to the secretaryship of 
the association. Now he awoke to the 
need of more schooling than a boy of 
eleven has acquired. At 20 Mr. Wade en- 
tered a business college. Four years he 
took the night courses and followed them 


faithfully. Looking backward upon the 


42 years of many and laborious occupa- 
tions, Mr. Wade today recalls nothing 
that demanded such severe, wearing ap- 


plication as the four years of all-day office 
work and half-night study. 

He had passed 30 
himself equipped for 
than clerical duties. 
E. Anderson in a real estate firm. His 
capital consisted of his wide ac- 
quaintance with St. Louis and St. Louis- 
ans, his restless ambition to advance and 
his tireless energy. Upon this foundation 
Festus J. Wade has builded. The years 
since he went to work for a living have 
been divided into two equal periods— 
21 years of educational experience and 
21 years of wonderful development. 

“The basis of success for a young man 
must be planted on a solid foundation,” 
Mr. Wade says. And he lays down these 
“Ten Thoughts” on the subject: 

1. Be God 
affiliated with some religious creed, following 


when he felt 
better 
He joined Lorenzo 


years 
something 


sole 


true to and man, and become 


its precepts and principles. 
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2. Devote at least one hour daily to some 
subject for the improvement of your educa- 


tion. Make a special study of the technique 


of the business in which you are engaged. 


3. Recognize as an invaluable asset a high 
regard for truth supreme 
contempt for deception. It is an asset easy 


and veracity, a 


to acquire and within the reach of all. 


4. Cultivate an untiring industry. Never 
be afraid you are carrying more than your 
share of a burden. When you discover you 
are doing more than you are paid for, you 
that 


valuing your services at more than they are 


may be sure you are wrong; you are 


worth. Always endeavor to do more than is 
expected of you. 


5. Self respect and self esteem are indis- 
pensable in attaining success. Avoid egotism, 
intolerance, uncharitable 


of others. 


bigotry, judgment 


6. Be charitable: not as ordinarily under- 
stood by the mere giving of alms, but in the 
purest, broadest interpretation of the word; 
charitable not only in deed, but in thought 
and action; charitable to those who may not 
be gifted as you are, whose mentality may 
not be as strong, whose physical strength 
may not reach your standard, whose purity 
of mind, thought and habits may not be as 
perfect as yours. Charity not only covers a 
multitude of sins; it also makes labor light, 
life better; uplifts as much those who give as 
those who receive—whether in the form of 
alms, encouragement, kindly 
thought, or a helping hand to your fellow 
man in the hour of need. 


words of 


7. Encourage every form of education, 
from the kindergarten to the university. The 
echoolhouse, the college, the university are the 
arch enemy of socialism and anarchy. 


8. Be a factor in the development of the 
community in which you 
liberally of your time, money and energy for 
public good. 


live, contributing 


9. Be loyal and true to your employer no 
matter what may be your station in life; be 
grateful to those who aid you in any way; 
gratitude is a great virtue. 


10. The five cardinal principles to success 
are: INTEGRITY, INDUSTRY, PA- 
TIENCE, TEMPERANCE, CHARITY. 

Mr. Wade 

The Ten 


These cardinal principles 
would emphasize with capitals. 


Thoughts constitute his decalogue of suc- 
cess. 
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John S. Rossell Directs Dissolution of 
American Tobacco Tributary 


John S. 


the 
Security Trust & Safe Deposit Company 


Rossell, vice-president of 


of Wilmington, Delaware, has been 
pointed chairman of the trustees conduct- 


ap- 


ing the dissolution of the American 
Stogie Company which is one of the 
auxiliary concerns of the American To- 


bacco Company affected by the recent Su- 
preme Court decision. The Stogie Com- 
pany will be dissolved and reorganized 
under the name of the Union American 
Cigar Company. The Security Trust & 
Safe Deposit Company 
the stock. 

Mr. Rossell, it will be recalled, was re- 
cently at the head of the movement which 
brought about the enactment of protec- 
tive laws for trust companies in Delaware 


is depository of 


Marked Growth of Plainfield Trust Company 


\ comparative statement of the deposits 
of the Plainfield Trust Company of Plain- 


field, N. J., shows that the increase has 
been decidedly larger than that of any 
other financial institution of that city. 
During the twelve months from Decem- 
ber 31, 1910 to the close of business 
December 30, I911, deposits increased 


from $3,108,037 to $3,812,904, which is evi- 
dence of both aggressive and sound man- 
agement. December 31, deposits 
to $380,427; on December 31, 
1905, deposits were $1,592,236; December 
31, 1908, aggregated $2,008,154, 
May, 1910, amounted to $2,600,000. 

The latest statement, as of December 
30, I911, exhibits aggregate 
$4,163,836, including $705,183 cash and re- 
serve, $1,573,179 demand and time loans 
and bills purchased, $939,554 railroad and 
other bonds at book value as compared 
with a market value of $950,293 and bonds 
and mortgages of $853,610. 
stock is $100,000, 
profits $238,134. 

The progress is as- 
suredly a most gratifying one and reflects 
credit upon the capable executive staff. 
The officers are: O. T. Waring, presi- 
dent; A. V. Heely, vice-president; Henry 
A. McGee, vice-president; J. Herbert 
Case, vice-president; H. H. Pond, secre- 
tary and treasurer; DeWitt Hubbell, asst. 
secretary-treasurer. 


1902, 
amounted 


and in 


assets of 


The capital 
surplus and undivided 


above record of 
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JoHN H. MAson 
VICE-PRESIDENT COMMERCIAL TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, WHO WAS ELECTED A 
MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION, AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT THE LAST ANNUAL MEETING IN NEW ORLEANS 
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| ADMISSION OF TRUST COMPANIES TO MEMBERSHIP IN NEW 
YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION* 


WILLIAM A. NASH 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Corn Exchange Bank of New York City 





The year 1911 was marked by a resump- 
tion of amicable and business relations be- 
tween the principal trust companies of 
New York and the Clearing House. In 
1903 and 1904, in consequence of reserve 
requirements made by the Clearing 
House, the trust companies, with one or 
two exceptions, ceased to clear through 
the Association of Banks, and transacted 
their business of payment over their own 
counters. Their collections were still 
made through the banks, as in the case 
of every other depositor. Being released 
from Clearing House regulation, they 
were also free to’ charge for out-of-town 
collection such rates as their interests 
should dictate. The panic of 1907 came 
when this state of separation existed, and 
no doubt was much aggravated thereby. 
In that panic the trust companies suffered 
more severely than the Clearing House 
banks in the loss of deposits. The recon- 
struction of the banking laws consequent 
on that panic increased the legal percent- 
age of the trust company reserves and re- 
sulted in their rehabilitation in public con- 
fidence and a return of the withdrawn de- 
posits. 

The decided increase in reserve was not 
enough to comply with Clearing House 
requirements and no compromise or set- 
tlement took place until the Spring of 
1911. The interval of four years was one 
of great expense and trouble to the banks 
in their relation with the trust companies 
as the easy method of daily exchanges 
was not possible, but presentation of 
drafts in large amounts at the respective 
trust companies was the expensive and 
hazardous custom. 

In the Spring of 1011 the Clearing 
House appointed a subcommittee, con- 
sisting of James G. Cannon, Walter E. 
Frew and Edward Townsend, all bank 
presidents, to confer with the trust com- 
panies to the end that Clearing House re- 





*From New York Times 1912 Annual Financial 
Review. 








lations should be re-established. The 
success of the committee was most de- 
cided, and it must be said unexpected. Old 
obstacles and dissatisfactions disappeared 
in friendly meetings with each bank and 
trust company officer, and the result was 
an adoption of the Clearing House of such 
amendments to the constitution as made 
it possible for the long-estranged trust 
companies to resume business of exchang- 
ing. 

They did more, they applied for full 
membership in the Clearing House and 
were admitted after thorough examination 
by the Committee on Admissions and on 
a basis of cash and deposit reserve, as re- 
quired by the law of the State. The Clear- 
ing House receded from its extreme basis 
of reserve, and the trust companies agreed 
to be governed by the long-established 
rates for out-of-town collections, which 
time had shown to be equitable and not 
excessive or oppressive. Seventeen trust 
companies, with capital and surplus of 
$128,415,700 and deposits of $425,288,000, 
were thus added to the Clearing House 
combination. That combination is not in 
restraint of trade, but facilitates and safe- 
guards trade. It is not a monopoly, be- 
cause the Clearing House organization is 
the purest democracy of all financial in- 
stitutions. The vote of the smallest and 
humblest institution weighs as much as 
the great City Bank or Bankers’ Trust 
Company. In no great financial body is 
the personal influence more decided. Men 
of character ‘and decision, irrespective of 
the size or importance of the institution 
they represent, sway and control the 
policy of the association. It is this salient 
fact that has given the Clearing House its 
dominating power, and made it the ark of 
safety which all seek in disturbed and 
dangerous emergencies. 

It is believed by the writer that the so- 
lution of our banking problems will be 
achieved by the extension and legaliza- 
tion of the Clearing House system 
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throughout the country. The _ several 
panics from which the country has suf- 
fered have proved how apt and ready the 
loan certificate is as a remedy in such 
crises. The several Clearing Houses in 
reserve cities are competent without 
further legislation to handle the matter of 
credit in a financial emergency. If a sim- 
ple addition to this remedy could be de- 
vised whereby the Government from some 
central bureau would issue emergency 
currency based on these well protected 
and guaranteed loan certificates, it seems 
to the writer there is little else would be 
needed. The Aldrich plan seeks to do 
this, but with the creation of so much ma- 
chinery and additional banking powers 
that the very complications it would enact 
will only result in confusion. Banking re- 
forms move slowly, inch by inch, and not 
by jumps and leaps. The Aldrich plan has 
these last characteristics. The simple ad- 
dition of Government currency supple- 
menting and based on loan certificates 
would in my judgment be an evolution so 
natural that it would easily be understood 
by the people and be accepted without 
discussion and as a matter of course. 


Final Contingent Certificate Payments by 
Union Trust Co. of Providence, R. I. 
The Union Trust Company of Provi- 

dence recently paid the final balances 
with interest due holders of the contin- 
gent certificates issued under the plan of 
reorganization. This payment represents 
the cancellation of all obligations with 
the exception of the deferred certificates 
held by the old stockholders which 
amount to about $500,000. The contingent 
certificates were issued May 5, 1908. The 
amount represented by the final payment 
was nearly $1,750,000. In connection with 
this payment President Rathbone Gard- 
ner issued the following notice: 

“The Union Trust Company will pay to 
the holders of the contingent certificates 
issued under its plans of reorganization 
the entire unpaid balance of said certifi- 
cates with interest according to the terms 
thereof on and after February 5, 1912. 
This completes the payment in full with 
interest of every depositor of the com- 
pany at the date of its reorganization. 
The Union Trust Company now cordially 
invites the return of all its old patrons 
and will welcome new ones. It is pre- 
pared to extend to all every accommoda- 
tion consistent with good banking.” 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 

The Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and 
the largest financial institution in the 
State, has concluded another successful 
and prosperous year. At the last annual 
meeting the usual quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent. was declared, making the total 
dividend disbursement for the year $100,- 
ooo. Another interesting feature of the 
returns was that relating to deposits. Of 
the total increase in the deposits of the 
340 State banks of North Carolina about 
one-fifth of the total amount was repre- 
sented by the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company deposit gains. Col. F. H. Fries, 
the president of the company is president 
of the Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

The stockholders elected the following 
board of directors for the ensuing year: 
R. J. Reynoids, A. J. Hemphill, C. D.: 
Ogburn, J. K. Norfleet, E. W. O’Hanlon, 
F. H. Fries, H. G. Chatham, W. T.: Vog- 
ler, Jas. A. Gray, W. M. Nissen, P. H. 
Hanes, Jr., W. T. Brown, H. F. Shaffner, 
W. N. Reynolds, E. E. Gray, A. H. Gallo- 
way, W. C. Ruffin, J. E. Gilmer, H. A. 
Pfohl, H. E. Fries, Westcott Roberson, 
T. S. Morrison, L. H. Clement, T. B. 
jailey. 

After the stockholders adjourned, the 
directors met and re-elected the former 
officers, these being as follows: Presi- 
dent, Col. F. H. Fries; first vice-president, 
James A. Gray, Sr.; second vice-president 
and treasurer, Henry F. Shaffner; third 
vice-president, T. S. Morrison, of Ashe- 
ville; secretary and assistant treasurer, 
James A. Gray, Jr.; assistant secretary, 
A. D. Mickle. 


Guaranty Club 


The Guaranty Club, composed of over 
200 employees of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York City recently held 
its first annual dinner. Vice-President 
L. B. Franklin, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, S. S. Shaw, president of the 
Chase Bank Club and J. Wohnsiedler, 
president of the City Bank Club were the 
principal speakers at the annual dinner. 
F. W. Ellsworth, president of the club, 
was toastmaster. 

The advent of the Guaranty News, a 
monthly paper devoted to the interest of 
the club and the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany to be edited by Hy. R. Wohlers, was 
announced. 
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SEVENTY-THIRD STREET BRANCH OF THE UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York City has com- 
pleted extensive alterations at its branch 
at Broadway and 73d street, the new and 
enlarged quarters being but recently 


opened to the public. This branch is lo- 
cated in the Ansonia Building and the 
new quarters now give the trust company 





GENERAL BANKING Room, SEVENTY-THIRD STREET BRANCH, 


U. 8S. MornteGace & Trust COMPANY 


the most complete and at- 
tractive banking rooms in 
the uptown district. Their 
increasing business necessi- 
tated additional room and 
no effort has been spared in 
providing every comfort and 
convenience for patrons. 
The main banking room is 
finished in Hautville marble 
with bronze counter screen 
of simple but effective de- 
sign, while the use of 
mahogany in the safe de- 
posit department and _ the 
managers’ quarters makes a 
pleasant contrast in the gen- 
eral scheme of decorations. 
In remodeling the offices 
particular attention has been 
paid to the women’s depart- 


ment. A _ richly furnished 
reception room with maid in 
constant attendance has 


been provided, also separate paying teller 
and separate receiving teller. New money 
is used exclusively in this department. 
The safe deposit facilities at this branch 
are complete in every detail. The vaults 
of the United States Safe Deposit Com- 
pany are of modern construction and are 
located on the street level, thus assuring 
easy access, good light and 
ventilation. The new quar- 
ters also include a large and 
attractive board room, the 
use of which is extended to 
patrons of the Bank and Saf« 
Deposit Company desiring 
to hold conferences and 
meetings. 

The United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company has 
a directorate composed of 
representative men and de- 
posits of over $50,000,000 
and total assets of over 
$60,000,000, and through its 
73d Street Branch affords 
the residents and _ business 
interests of that section the 
same facilities as are obtain- 
able at its main office. 

The officers of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust 
Company are: President, 





Boarp Room, SEVENTY-THIRD STREET BRANCH, 
U. 8. Mortcace & Trust CoMPANY 
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John W. Patten; vice-presidents, Calvert 
Carl G. Rasmus, Frank J. Par- 
treasurer, Joseph Adams; secretary, 
\lexander Phillips; assistant treasurers, 
Henry L. Servoss, Harry W. Hadley, and 
secretaries, T. W. B. Middleton, 
Victor Ehrlicher. 

The board of directors consists of the 
following: Charles S. Burns D. 
Caldwell, James G. Lewis L., 


Brewer, 


sons; 


assistant 


Brown, 
Cannon, 


Clarke, Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, Charles 
D. Dickey, Allen B. Forbes, Robert A. 
Granniss, Charles M. Hays, Henry R. 


Ickelheimer, William A. Jamison, Louis 
C. Krauthoff, Julius Kruttschnitt, Adolph 





LADIES Room, SEVENTY-THIRD STREET 
U. S. Morteace & Trust CoMPANY 


3RANCH, 


Lewisohn, Clarence H. Mackay, Robert 
Olyphant, John W. Platten, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, Henry Tatnall, Eben B. Thomas, 
James Arthur Turnbull, Cor- 
Paul M. Warburg. 
committee of the 
consists of the 
John W. Platten, president; James Timp- 
son, chairman; James G. Cannon, Charles 
D. Dickey, Henry R. Ickelheimer, Wil- 
liam A. Jamison, Mortimer L. Schiff and 
Eben B. Thomas. 


Timpson, 
nelius Vanderbilt and 
The executive 
of directors 


board 
following: 


SAFE 
BRANCH, U. S. 





Deposit Dept., SEVENTY-THIRD STREET 


MortTGace & Trust COMPANY 


Wisconsin Trust Company Appointed 
Executor 


For the first time in the history of the Wis 
consin Supreme Court, that tribunal re 
cently appointed executors of an estate in 
accordance with the request of the testa 
tor. The court named the Wisconsin Trust 
Company and Oscar H. Haugen of Chicago 
as executors of the estate of S. S. Merrill, 
Milwaukee, succeeding David P. Greene and 
David S. Wegge, who resigned. 

In his will Mr. Merrill, who was president 
of the Milwaukee road and who founded 
Merrill Park, specified that if the executors 
he named declined to act that others should 
be appointed by the Supreme Court. 


The petition to the Supreme Court to 
carry out this part of the will was made 
by Fred S. Merrill, one of the heirs. Five 


justices of the Supreme Court made the 
appointments as mentioned: Justices Vinjie, 
Barnes, Winslow, Siebecker and Kerwin. 


The newly organized Continental Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C., of which 
Nathan B. Scott is president and one of 
the founders and Charles W. Warden is 
vice-president, opened its doors for busi- 
ness recently. The new company has an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000. 
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Legal Discussion and Decisions | 


RELATING PARTICULARLY TO TRUST COMPANIES | 








Edited by FRANK C. McKINNEY, of the New York Bar 


[ LecaL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A LEGAL 


NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE 


LIABILITY OF A BANKING CORPORATION IN 
CERTIFYING TRUST BONDS 


The case of Mullen vs. Eastern Trust 
and Banking Company (81 Atl. Rep. 948), 
recently decided by the Supreme Court of 
Maine, again raises the question of lia- 
bility of a trust company in certifying 
trust bonds. A woolen company is- 
sued ninety bonds of the denomination of 
$500 each, all payable to the defendant 
trust company or bearer. The mortgage 
provided that the following certificate 
should be endorsed on each bond: “The 
undersigned trustee, named in the within 
bond and the mortgage therein referred 
to hereby certifies that said mortgage has 
been delivered to it as said trustee and 
this bond is one of the series of ninety 
bonds secured thereby.” The following 
words appeared on each bond: “This 
bond shall not become obligatory until 
it shall have been authenticated by certi- 
ficate endorsed thereon of said Eastern 
Trust & Banking Company, trustee, above 
named.” 

No question was raised as to the valid- 
ity of the bonds or of the trust mortgage, 
but it appears that later ten other bonds 
each of the par value of $500, number- 
ing from 91 to 100, in all respects like the 
original ninety, were placed upon the 
market duly signed by the officers of the 
Woolen Company and certified by the 
trust company. The plaintiff purchased 
two of these bonds from Brown, who was 
the treasurer of the Woolen Company 
and also manager of a branch of the trust 
company. Interest was paid on these 
spurious bonds for five years. Later the 
Woolen Company became insolvent and 
its affairs were settled by a receiver. The 
plaintiff then discovered the over-issue 


VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COMPANIES. Sus- 
SCRIBERS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES. | 


and learned that her bonds were void. 
Evidence was introduced to show that 
Mr. Brown was acting for the trust com- 
pany in the sale of the bonds, but the 
court held that this evidence was imma- 
terial for the reason that the basis of 
recovery was the false representation 
contained in the trustee’s certificate, 
whether the purchase was made directly 
from the trustee or from the Woolen 
Company. 

In stating the duties which the trus- 
tee assumes, in certifying such bonds, the 
court said: 

“It is apparent that such certificate is 
no merely formal matter. It goes to the 
very essence of each bond, and no bond 
is binding until it is thus authenticated. 
The certificate is the royal stamp that 
makes it not only current, but valid. Its 
purpose is to guarantee, not the value or 
sufficiency of the property behind the 
bond, but the validity of the bond itself, 
as a legal instrument and the fact that 
it is secured by the trust mortgage. It is 
made with the full understanding and ex- 
pectation that it is to be acted upon and 
relied upon by all would-be-purchasers, 
and therefore it is the duty of the trustee 
to ascertain the truth of the facts to which 
it certifies. It makes false statements at 
its peril. All the necessary sources of 
information are accessible to it, and it is 
compensated for its services. In this case 
the fee was $100 for certifying the 90 
bonds. Under these circumstances, the 
responsibility rests upon the trustee to 
authenticate no bond that should not be 
authenticated, and to be sure that all the 
statements in the certificate are true in 
fact. 

“Tt cannot be denied that the certificate 
on the two bonds in suit was false. No 
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mortgage had ever been delivered to the 
trustee to secure these bonds, and there 
was no series of 100 bonds secured by any 
mortgage whatsoever. Their issue had 
never been authorized by the directors. 
All these facts could have been ascer- 
tained, and the invalidity of the bonds 
have been established by a slight exami- 
nation of the Woolen Company’s records 
on the part of the defendant. Instead, its 
approval and guarantee are indorsed upon 
the bonds, and the purchasing public are 
thereby misled, to their damage. What 
element of false representation within the 
legal meaning of that term is lacking? 
We see none. Mr. Mullen, the plaintiff’s 
agent, testified that before making the 
purchase he examined the trustee’s certi- 
ficate upon the bonds and would not have 
purchased them except for that certificate. 
Willful fraud need not be proved. It is 
sufficient if the plaintiff prove that the de- 
fendant made false representations, with 
the intent that the plaintiff as one of the 
purchasing public should act upon them 
or in such a manner as would naturally 
induce her to act upon them; that the 
representations were material; that, being 
of matters susceptible of knowledge, they 
were made as of a fact-of its own knowl- 
edge: that the plaintiff was induced 
thereby to purchase an invalid and worth- 
less bond; and that she was deceived and 
injured. This is the accepted rule in this 
State. 

“The learned counsel for the detendant 
contends that, even if the trustee is 
prima facie liable, that liability is limited 
by the express stipulation that ‘the trustee 
may act by agents or attorneys and shall 
not be responsible for their acts or omis- 
sions, but shall be bound to use due care 
in their and retention.’ This 
provision was not intended to refer in any 
way to the act of the trustee in authenti- 
cating the bonds. It is found in the ar- 
ticle which prescribes the duties and 
powers of the trustee if it takes posses- 
sion of and manages the trust property in 
case of foreclosure proceedings or any 
breach of the conditions of the mortgage. 
It has no application to, and therefore in 
no way limits or affects, the responsibil- 
ity of the trustee in certifying the bonds 
to secure which the mortgage was primar- 
ily given. This view is confirmed by the 
provision in the latter part of the same 
article, that prior to its being called upon 
to take possession of the property ‘its sole 
duty is confined to certifying the bonds 


selection 


as of the series mentioned herein.’ The 
breach of this last duty is the cause of 
complaint here.” 

We have quoted at length from this de- 
cision because of its importance in rela- 
tion to the duties of a trustee in certify- 
ing bonds. There can be no question as 
to the significance of the opinion and as 
to the obligation imposed upon trust com- 
panies in certifying bonds which do not 
belong to the series provided for by the 
mortgage. One of the of a 
trust company is to see bonds 
are secured by the mortgaged property 
as described and that there is not an 
over-issue of the bonds thus secured. 


chief duties 
that the 


TRUSTEES MAY NOT DEAL WITH THEM- 
SELVES IN RELATION TO THE TRUST 
PROPERTY 
The importance of the rule that trus- 
tees may not deal with themselves in rela- 
tion to the trust property is frequently 
overlooked. Without the slightest inten- 
tion of being dishonest or of obtaining 
any reward from the trust, a trustee may 

unconsciously violate this rule. 

In the recent case of Eberhardt vs. 
Window Glass Co. (81 Atl. Rep. 774), three 
directors of a corporation made 
liquidating trustees. The complaint al- 
leged that one of trustees, acting 
through a corporation which he had pro- 
moted, had obtained a profit by the pur- 
chase and resale of the property of the 
Window Glass Company. In deciding 
the rights of stockholders in such a case 
the court stated the following familiar 
rule: 

“Should a court of equity allow a trus- 
tee to sell and convey trust property to a 
corporation organized by the trustee to 
buy it, and of which purchasing corpora- 
tion the trustee and his wife, or even the 
trustee, his wife and were the sole 
stockholders, particularly if there is grave 
doubt that the son had paid value for his 
stock in the purchasing corporation? To 
state the question is to show the answer. 
No court would justify a trustee in or- 
ganizing a corporation in which he and 
his wife were the only stockholders to 
buy trust property from himself. This is 
surely within the danger line where there 
would be a mixing up of interests and 
that conflict of duty and _ self-interest 
which courts try to prevent by enforcing 
rigidly a- rule which prohibits a trustee 
to deal with himself.” 
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INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS 
IN TRUST COMPANIES 


The question of the enforcement of the 
individual liability of stockholders in 
banking institutions arose in the recent 
case of Cheney vs. Scharmann (145 App. 
Div. N. Y. 456). 

In November, 1908, the superintendent 
of banks took possession of the property 
and business of the Lafayette Trust Com 
pany by virtue of his authority under 
section 18 of the Banking Law. In March, 
1910, he determined that it was necessary 
to enforce the individual liabifity of the 
stockholders in order to pay the liabili 
ties of the trust company. The defendant 
refused to pay. 

The plaintiff testified that he had con 
sidered the matter and had decided that 
it was necessary to enforce the double 
liability of stockholders. No evidence was 
given as to the financial condition of the 
trust company, or as to the amount of its 
assets and liabilities, or what the defi 
ciency woula be. The superintendent of 
banks simply relied on the fact that he 
considered it necessary and instructed suit 
to be brought. 

Section 19 of the Banking Law pro 
vides that the superintendent of banks 
may, under certain conditions, take pos 
session of the property and btsiness of 


banking corporations. This power is 
given as a safeguard to the public. But 


the same section provides that he “may, 
if necessary to pay the debts of such cor- 
poration, enforce the individual liability 
of the stockholders.” 

The question presented by this case is, 
what the superintendent of banks must 
show in order to enforce the individual 
liability. Is the fact that he has con- 
sidered such action necessary sufficient 
to clothe him with the power? In con- 
struing section 19 of the Banking Law the 
court said: 

“The fact that the superintendent of 
banks had taken possession of the Lafay- 
ette Trust Company furnishes no pre- 
sumption that the corporation was un- 
able to pay its debts, or that it was or is 
necessary to ‘enforce the individual lia- 
bility of the stockholders.’ To accept his 
personal decision that ‘it was necessary 
to enforce the individual liability of the 
stockholders’ is to substitute the super- 
intendent’s conclusion for facts—his opin- 
ion for evidence—his arbitrary ex parte 
decision for the investigation and judg- 
ment of established courts of justice.” 
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“We think, to maintain an action by the 
superintendent to enforce the liability of 
stockholders, it should be made to appear 
by evidence that the necessity for such 
action in fact exists. To adopt any other 
or different rule would be making the 
opinion of the superintendent final and 
conclusive, and substituting his judgment 
for that of the court, to be rendered only 
after a judicial inquiry wherein the stock- 
holders have a forum in which to be heard 
and litigate their liability.” 

The court further held as a reason for 
denying the right of the plaintiff to re- 
cover that he could not bring his action 


against a stockholder individually. The 
reason for this well settled rule in New 
York is that the liability of the stock- 
holders is a liability of all. Each one 


must contribute his pro rata share in pay- 
ing the debts Consequently, the only 
method of procedure is an action in 
quity in which all of the stockholders 
are made defendants. By such an action 
only, can all of the rights of the parties 
be preserved. 


BANKRUPTCY—LOAN BY BANK TO INSOL- 
VENT CORPORATION 

In the case of Grinstead vs. Union Sav- 

ings and Trust Company (190 Fed. Rep. 

546), the defendant trust company loaned 

money to a corporation and took a mort- 


gage on its property. About four months 
thereafter the corporation went into 
bankruptcy. The money obtained by the 


loan was used to pay certain outstanding 
debts of the corporation. The plaintiff 
claimed that this constituted a _ prefer- 
ence, and that since the trust company 
had made the loan, knowing the condition 
of the corporation, the transaction was 
void under the bankruptcy act. It ap- 
peared that the president of the corpora- 
tion told the cashier of the trust company 
that the loan was a good one and that the 
property was ample security. The bank 
made no inquiry of others as to the value 
of the property. The court decided that 
the plaintiff could not set aside the trans- 
action, for the reason that there was 
nothing to show that the trust company 
had any knowledge of the insolvency of 
the corporation, and no proof that the 
trust company had any design to hinder, 
delay or defraud creditors. The bank 
loaned the money in good faith and for 
a valuable consideration, and it was there- 
fore entitled to its security in preference 
to the other creditors of the corporation. 
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PURCHASE OF STOCK BY BANK—THE CON- 
SEQUENCE OF AN ACT BEYOND ITS POWER 


The recent case of Bank vs. Jenkins 
(73 Mise. N. Y. 277), illustrates the im- 
portance of care on the part of bank offi- 
cials in acting within the power of such 
corporations. 

The bank, through its president, had 
purchased stock of various railroad and 
industrial corporations. Such a purchase 
was beyond the power of the bank and 
as soon as the National Treasury Depart- 
ment discovered the fact, it required an 
immediate disposition of the stock. The 
president realized that an immediate sale 
of the stock would result in great 
He therefore arranged for a bond, signed 
by himself and his son, which provided 
that unless the bank should sell the stock 
within 
liable in the penal sum of $536,000. 
bank held the stock years and 
finally sold at a over $200,000. 
In the present case suit was brought to 
recover from the obligors on the bond. 

The decided that the bond 


loss. 


two years the obligors would be 
The 
for two 


loss of 


court was 
in effect a provision that the obligors 
would sell the stock within two years, 


and failing in this would be liable for the 
loss. The fact that the officers would be 
liable for the violation of their duties in 
purchasing such securities was sufficient 
consideration for the bond. Consequent- 
ly the bank recovered the loss from the 
bank officials who had signed the bond. 


LIABILITY OF COLLECTING BANK FOR MIS- 
CONDUCT OF ITS AGENTS 

The general rule is that in the absence 
of an express or implied contract to the 
contrary a bank is liable for the miscon- 
duct of its sub-agents in making collec- 
tions. Consequently, banks’ ygenerally 
limit their liability in accepting checks or 
notes for collection by expressly provid- 
ing that they will not be liable for the 
negligence of their sub-agents. In the 
case of California Bank ws. Utah Bank 
(190 Fed. Rep. 318), it appeared that the 
defendant bank had, from the beginning 
of its relations with the plaintiff bank, 
accepted items for collection beyond its 
immediate sphere of action with the un- 
derstanding that it should not be liable 
for the acts of its sub-agents. The word- 
ing of the acceptance by the defendant 
bank of the plaintiff’s check for collection 
was as follows: 

“In receiving checks, drafts, or other 
paper on deposit for collection, the Utah 


National Bank acts only as agent, and 
assumes no responsibility for the acts, 
omissions, neglect or default of agents or 
sub-agents at other points or for items 
lost while in transit. Any credit allowed 
for items on other banks or parties is 
only provisional until the proceeds thereof 
in money shall have been actually re- 
ceived by said bank.” 

The plaintiff bank received this receipt 
in due course and made no objection. 
“Accordingly,” said the court, “by prior 
usage and contract alike, therefore, .the 
defendant bank assumed no liability for 
the misconduct of its sub-agents. 


Minnesota Loan & Trust Company Exceeds 
Previous Records of Growth 

The progressive management of the 
Minnesota Loan & Trust Company of 
Minneapolis is reflected in the report of 
growth during the past fiscal year. The 
last twelve months been the most 
prosperous in the history of the com- 
pany. At the recent annual meeting 
$50,000 was added to surplus out of earn- 
ings of the past year. The statement of 


have 


condition as of December 5, I911, shows 
total resources of $4,116,749, deposits 
of $2,508,514, capital $1,000,000, surplus 
$150,000 and undivided profits $95,748. 


The company is affiliated through mutual 
ownership of stock with the Northwest- 
ern National Bank. The combined capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of the 
two institutions is $6,664,000 and 
bined deposits are $31,227,000. 

Edward W. Decker, president of the 
trust company, was recently also elected 
president of the Northwestern National 
3ank, succeeding William H. Dunwoody. 
At the recent annual meeting a number 
of changes and promotions were made in 
the executive staff of the Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Company. W. A. Durst, secre- 
tary, was elected vice-president, and H. L. 
Moore, treasurer, will fill the dual position 
of secretary and treasurer. C. V. Smith, 
assistant trust officer, was appointed trust 
officer; J. M. Martin was named general 
counsel and H. D. Thrall was elected as- 
sistant secretary. At the stockholders’ 
meeting C. V. Smith was made a member 
of the board of directors. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
President, E. W. Decker; vice-presidents, 
M. B. Koon, W. H. Dunwoody and A. M. 
Keith; assistant treasurer, I. W. Cham- 
bers: cashier, S. S. Cook; assistant cash- 
ier, J. R. Byers. 


com- 
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THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED ESPECIALLY TO THE DISCUSSION OF INVESTMENTS FOR 
TRUST FUNDS, AND A GUIDANCE TO TRUST COMPANIES, SAVINGS BANKS, Lire IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES, TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS AND GUARDIANS. 
QUERIES RELATIVE TO THE PROPER INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS WILL BE ANSWERED 
WITHOUT CHARGE AND ALL INFORMATION SUPPLIED WILL BE STRICTLY IMPARTIAL. 


SALESMANSHIP OF STOCKS AND BONDS* 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL 


Vice-President Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Commercially speaking, the business 
problem before the American people 
today is the problem of distribution—of 
getting things from where they are to 
where they ought to be. The two big 
factors in the solution of this problem 
are advertising and salesmanship, and 
while the relationship between the two 
is so close there can never be a separa- 
tion or divorce, and success follow your 
efforts, yet there is this difference. Ad- 
vertising is salesmanship plus publicity, 
while salesmanship is advertising plus 
getting the order signed. Hugh Chalm- 
ers says, “Salesmanship is nothing more 
nor less than making the other fellow 
feel as you do about the goods you have 
to sell... He also says, that whenever a 
man says, “my business is so well estab- 
lished I do not need to advertise it,” it 
puts him in mind of a man with blue gog- 
gles winking at a girl—he knows he is 
winking at the girl but she doesn’t. 

Your invitation to me to come before 
you on this occasion was, I understand, 
to discuss with you the problem of the 
distribution of bonds, and you asked me, 
no doubt, because I happened to be as- 
sociated with one of our large banking 
institutions, which buys and sells bonds 
on a large scale, distributing many mil- 
lions each year. The problem is not dif- 
ferent with us than with any other mer- 
chant and we succeed as we employ judi- 
cially both advertising and salesmen. 

The first and most important thing to 
be recognized in solving the problems of 


" * Address delivered before Northwestern University 
School of Commerce, Dec. 18, 1911. 


distribution is that all trade, or what is 
better, the foundation of all business is 
confidence. Advertising does not add 
a dollar of value to the article itseli—it 
simply helps to make the public familiar 
with what you have to sell and helps to 
create confidence, and, therefore, makes a 
market. In the modern method of selling 
bonds, advertising precedes the salesman, 
and if well done is helpful to him. Just 
here it should be said that neither adver- 
tising nor the salesman alone stand for 
quality of goods offered. This should be 
judged from your knowledge of the thing 
offered for sale and the standing of the 
firm or house making the offering. It, 
therefore, follows that the ideal condi- 
tions for distribution of bonds are: 

First.—That they be offered by a well 
established banking house or firm whose 
record in the past has been of the highest. 

Second.—By legitimate and generous 
advertising. 

Third—By the personal efforts of the 
best salesmanship. 

I will not dwell upon the volume and 
growth of the bond business. Suffice it 
to say as now conducted it is of vast im- 
portance, both in the amount of money 
involved and the number of people di- 
rectly interested, representing one-quar- 
ter of the wealth of the country. A busi- 
ness day does not pass in Chicago that 
someone does not ask himself in what to 
invest. Sometimes it is but a small sum 
and frequently it is a large amount. 
As bond dealers, our answer is, “Buy 
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bonds, amply secured, from a _ banking 
concern whose integrity is unimpeach- 
able.” 

It is not long ago that bond houses 
paid little attention to small investors, 
but as the competition increased and or- 
ganizations became more efficient, and as 
capital for investment increased, we have 
found that the small investor in the ag- 
gregate, who invests from one to ten 
thousand annually, is capable of absorbing 
as many bonds as all the trust companies 
and institutions combined. He, in fact, 
today constitutes the great body of the 
saving public and is the real financial 
backbone of our nation, as well as the 
real investor. The small investor is, how- 
ever, generally speaking, the least able 
to judge in what he should invest. His 
first thought is for a mortgage, on some- 
thing close at hand—near home. Upon 
looking about, he finds good mortgages 
for the amount he has to invest, bearing 
interest at the rate he desires and pos- 
sessing use as collateral or for quick con- 
vertibility, quite difficult to find. He hap- 
pens to know that there are many good 
stocks which yield a nice profit and he 
reads that many of our very rich men 
own large blocks of stock of our rail- 
road, steamship, telephone, telegraph and 
other public utility corporations, and the 
investor pauses and asks, are they safe, 
and if so, which shall I buy? He does 
not know. It is here that he needs the 
service of the banker and the bond sales- 
man to help him answer his question. 
If he is one of our rich men with a great 
fortune, the line need not be drawn so 
sharply, since his very environment will 
provide him protection. His experience 
has taught him to use every available 
means at his command and to not dis- 
regard his banker nor the salesman, in 
whom he has found he could place his 
confidence. With the uncertainties - that 
our business world has of late had to 
face, and the manipulation of markets, the 
small investor can little afford to hazard 
his small fortune in stocks, unless it be 
the best established preferred stocks. 
Forced as he is into buying some form 
of credit, the bond salesman should try 
and sell him that bond which has the 
least chance of being affected by out- 
side influence and is thoroughly safe. 
Such security can be had yielding the in- 
vestor from 4 to 6 per cent. At this point, 
we may say, the bond salesman finds his 
field of operation. 


As the business of distributing bonds 
is now conducted, every dealer equips 
himself with a list of actual and prospec- 
tive investors. Such lists at first, and 
frequently, require revising, as they are 
often obtained in the open market, or 
from assessing officers or rosters of clubs 
and societies, and are 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. worthless. The best list of in- 
vestors is one of an old established house 
that has long been active and careful, 
and has conducted a general investment 
business. These are an asset each bond 
house builds for itself, and cannot be 
purchased except as the business itself 
is purchased outright. With such a list 
the salesman is supplied and it follows 
that a salesman starting for a new house 
will find less reliability and less assist- 
ance from their lists in making sales than 
if he starts out with the lists of the 
houses longer established. The salesman 
is not confined in his calls to the names 
upon his list. This he is expected to do 
and to report deaths, changes of address, 
when funds will be available for invest- 
ment, and character of bonds heretofore 
purchased, if any, as well as offerings 
made. This work is required to keep 
a mailing list properly revised and 
“alive.” He is also required to canvass 
carefully for new investors and secure, 
if possible, new names of investors that 
make purchases of other houses. Some 
houses pay extra to their salesmen for 
each new customer, and it is a good 
salesmen indeed that finds one new name 
of an actual investor each day. These 
lists become in so far as the sales actu- 
ally made, the firm’s customers and going 
a step farther, I will say that in so far 
as new customers are secured they not 
only become the firm’s customers, but 
are the customers of the salesman him- 
self. Hence, it follows that the more 
good customers he makes, the more valu- 
able are his services to his employer. 
Therefore, a salesman of five or ten years’ 
experience with a clientele is in good de- 
mand with a much larger salary than one 
without experience. I might add that in 
Chicago, and I think generally, there is 
today a good supply of inexperienced 
bond salesmen, but a dearth of experi- 
enced salesmen of demonstrated ability— 
those who can “deliver the goods.” 

The second necessity of the bond sales- 
man is the “stock list.” By this I mean 
a list of the various classes of bonds he 
is expected to sell. Such lists are fur- 
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nished him and corrected daily by a 
purchase and sales’ ticket, and from his 
daily advices from his house, he 
keep account of his stock. 
for this is obvious: 
be offering 


must 
The necessity 
otherwise, he might 
bonds he could not supply 
and in close trading it is invariably best 
to use the telephone or telegraph before 
confirming a sale. All mail orders should 
be taken subject to confirmation, and 
when orders cannot be filled, something 
equally as good should be offered as a 
substitute. Some houses require their 
salesmen in reporting orders to the house 
to name a “second choice,” 
salesman on the 


believing the 
ground can do much 
better than the main office working at 
long range. In addition to list of in- 
vestors and the stock list, the equipment 
of a bond salesman consists of a cipher 
code, for communicating with his house 
without revealing quantity, price and fre- 
quently name of security, also a rate 
book, containing accurate tables showing 
the income upon a sum invested 
for a certain time at a certain rate per 
cent. descriptive matter of bonds 
he offers for sale, order blanks and sta- 
tionery. 

It is my 


certain 


also 


own that before 


bond 


experience 


becoming a_ successful salesman 


considerable preparation is 


necessary 
Experience in commercial banking is very 
helpful because you learn care in analyz- 
ing statements and granting credits. The 
same would apply to experience in the 
credit department of all large institutions 
To be quick in handling figures and to 
comprehend their relation to bonds is of 
prime importance. With a few years’ ac- 
tual experience of this kind, a man might 
then hope to learn the bond business 
No better way is open than to have actual 
experience in active business. The busi- 
ness itself consists of two branches, buy- 
ing and selling. 

The art of buying is quite as important 
to the profit and loss account as the art 
of selling. They are co-ordinate branches 
of the same business, but a thing well 
bought is half sold. Experience in the 
buying end of the business will help you 
to know the various kinds and quality of 
security, of which there are many. 

In municipals, we have those of Gov- 
ernment, State, County, City, Township 
and School District, 
called, such as 
trict and 
poration 


and 
Drainage, Sanitary 
Improvement bonds. In 
bonds. 


specials, -so- 
Dis- 
cor- 
tele- 


we have railroad, 


phone, telegraph, steamship, water 
works, gas, electric light, street railway, 
interurban railroads, coal, timber, irriga- 
tion, and those on manufacturing plants, 
commonly called industrials, and building 
bonds. 

To serve in the buying end of a large 
bond house offers probably the best op- 
portunity for acquiring necessary knowl- 
edge of how a made and upon 
what it is based for security, two very 


bond is 


essential things to know before offering 
it for sale. How rapidly one may pro- 
gress depends much upon his application 
and aptitude. After two or three 
inside, I should say that if you 
natural ability as a salesman you will be 
ready to try the outside. There are 
many good bond men that remain inside. 
They are good buyers, but not optimists, 


years 


possess 


not good talkers and not good salesmen. 
The all-around bond 
both a keen and careful buyer and a suc- 
cessful salesmen. 


man is, however, 


He knows what to buy 
and what to pay for it, because he knows 
where and how to dispose of it, and the 
price he can get and if he becomes the 
manager of a department, his success will 
be measured by the profit in selling that 
which he buys. This, brings 
the problem of distribution—salesman- 
ship—into prominence, and insures good 
salesmen steady 
salary. 

The 


cially if 


therefore, 


employment at a good 


average bond dealer today, 
connected with a bank, carries 
stock and a great variety from 
which to select. It is a mooted question 
whether it is not a handicap, at least with 
some salesman, to have too large a list. 
He is certainly more liable to scatter his 
efforts in presenting his goods to the in- 
vestor, and in his anxiety to please, both 
the investor and become con- 
fused. Where a general list is furnished, 
it is always best to concentrate the at- 
tention of the investor to a few selec- 
tions, first ascertaining, if possible, his 
preference as to character of security, 
maturity and rate of interest he desires. 
Good salesmanship at this point requires 
three things of prime importance. 

First—A knowledge of human 
or mankind. 

Second.—A_ full knowledge of 
kind of bond on your stock list. 


espe- 


a large 


salesman 


nature 
every 


Third.—An ability to close a trade. 
In dealing 
human nature 
ber that 


with the first problem— 
it is necessary #0 remem- 


good temper is the best com- 
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panion, and common sense the _ surest 


guide. Do not allege too much or you 
may prove too little. Zeal will often 
impel us beyond the boundary line of 


discretion. If you cannot pull a man off 
his high horse on one side, you may push 
him off from the other. In salesmanship, 
it does not matter which way, so you land 


him. Never treat a customer as if he 
were a fool. A buyer has rights also, 
an opinion which you must respect. Use 


tact, and while tact comes largely from 
experience, let me tell you that if you 
have none to start with, the chances are 
against your success in becoming a sales- 
man. There is a flattery that is sooth- 
ing and winning. It consists in the em- 
ployment of language that does not di- 
rectly flatter, but induces the hearer to 
flatter himself. Remember also, that no 
sale was ever made until a man was con- 
vinced that he wanted your goods. 

As to the knowledge of your “stock” 
or goods that you are trying to sell. It is 
the business of life to become familiar 
with facts and draw inferences from them. 
A salesman said to me, “I have 
spent much time during the last five years 
in the search for strong convincing ex- 
pressions.” My reply was, “Present facts 
and stick to the truth.” <A fund of force- 
ful sentences ready for use will give a 
salesman an almost invincible power in 
argument. He should learn fewer jokes 
and more logic. When arguing your 
proposition, do not answer an objection 
before it is made. It is always easier to 
answer it after it is offered and you have 
the advantage of the closing argument, 
and can play a stronger card to your op- 
ponent’s lead. 


once 


If you desire to impress 
your customer with the high quality of 
your goods, never claim too much for 
them, but talk learnedly of quality as a 
general proposition, and leave it to the 
customer to infer that your bonds possess 
the merit which you have so eloquently 
extolled. Always remember in talking— 
whether to one man or to a thousand, 
that you are throwing thoughts at his 
brain—you cannot see them, but they are 
tangible, and you can see what effect they 
make. Salesmanship takes advantage of 
effect, when good. I once asked a suc- 
cessful salesman, who had carried off the 
banner two or three years in succession 
with his firm, to tell me the secret of his 
success. He could not have given a bet- 
ter answer than he gave. He said, 


“I cannot teil, but I defy any one to ask 
a question about my business that | can- 
not answer.” 

As to your ability to trade. 
Whether salesmanship is a science or not, 
is a question. Perhaps it is both. If art 
is the beautiful way of doing things and 
of closing the trade, then salesmanship 
is an art. Science may give you the law, 
but the grace that charms your customer 
to give you his order and makes you feel 
you have come into possession of the 
precious thing in which you and your 
employer will both rejoice is the gift of 


close a 


the gods alone. Many otherwise good 
salesmen fail in just this one respect. 
To possess all other qualifications and 


to fail in this is vital. Anybody can give 
away goods, or Secure an order at a cut 
in price, but it takes a salesman to close 
a trade at the list price and upon your 
ability to do so is your success and future 
assured as a salesman. Finally, while it is 
hard to analyze the successful salesman, 
any analysis after all gets down to the 
personal equation—personality stands for 
much in every walk in life, for we are all 
salesmen. Every man is trying to sell his 
own good qualities to his fellow citizen. 
That is why he puts on a clean collar and 
a clean shirt—once in awhile—and the 
other things that go with it. He cares for 
his health, does not eat too much, drink 
too much, or smoke too much, because he 
knows a healthy body begets a healthy 
mind. So whether he wants to be or not, 
every one is an advertiser and a salesman 
—in his manners, his clothes, his appear- 
ance and his speech. A man is a walking 
advertisement of himself and succeeds ac- 
cording to his natural ability, his will 
power and his environment. My ideal 
salesman is much the same as my ideal 
bond. They should both stand for the 
highest honor and integrity. If reduced 
to verse, it would run about like this: 


“The man I call ideal, 

Is a man of purpose strong, 
Whose heart is true as steel, 

Who would not stoop to wrong. 


His eyes reflect the soul within, 
That soul so clear and pure, 
He has the love of kith and kin 
*Tis character counts, I’m sure. 


’Tis character alone shall win, 
*Tis the soul of the man I see, 

The honesty that is within— 
That looks beautiful to me.” 
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CASH DIVIDENDS AND TRUST ESTATES 

The following inquiry has been received 
from a subscriber: 

We are acting as trustee under a will, 
which expressly provides that the trustee 
may continue the investments made by the 
testator and may invest in corporate stocks 
within their absolute discretion. The estate is 
in trust for the life of the widow, remainder 
to certain children. One of the corporations 
in which the testator had funds invested has 
increased its capital stock and at the same 
time has declared a cash dividend for the pur- 
pose of allowing the stockholders to take their 
share of this increase. We have received the 
dividend and have purchased shares of stock. 
Is this stock a part of the estate or does it 
go as income to the life tenants? : eS 


Ans.: The question here presented is 
an interesting one, and the courts do not 
all agree as to the answer. But the gen- 
eral rule seems to be that such stock is 
a part of the general estate. A definite 
answer can be given only when all the 
circumstances are stated. Much depends 
upon the source of the cash dividend. 
It may have been earned during the life 


of the testator. It may result from 
changes in the actual property of the 
corporation. Usually it cannot be said 


to come entirely from income to which 
the life tenant is entitled. In some cases 
the only safe answer is by a friendly 
action in the proper tribunal, where the 
circumstances can be considered and 
where a legal opinion can be given. 


POWER OF TRUSTEE TO RE-INVEST 


To the Editor of the Investment Depart- 
ment: Our company is trustee for an estate 
made up in part of New York State bonds and 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway first 
mortgage bonds. The New York State bonds 
yield 3.84 per cent. The railway bonds yield 
nearly 5 per cent. In order to secure the 
better rate of interest, may we sell the New 
York State bonds and invest the proceeds in 
the railway bonds? Ps wa Us 


Ans.: The answer to this question de- 
pends to a large extent upon the provi- 
sions of the will. Assuming that the trus- 


tees have full power to sell and re-invest 
and that there are no provisions in the 
will relating to the character of security, 
we are left to the general rules of law 
such cases. 

legal 


In New 


invest- 


which govern in 
York both 


securities are 
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ments for trust funds. In order 


to se- 
cure a greater income for the trust estate 
it is entirely proper for the trustees to 
sell the State bonds and to invest in the 


railway bonds. The law requires a trus- 
tee to secure the best possible income for 
the beneficiaries. But in doing so he 
must use his judgment in selecting securi- 
ties which are safe and which the law 
recognizes as proper. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOND INVESTMENT 





We are glad to call attention to a re- 
cent volume from the press of Henry 
Holt & Co., entitled, “The Principles of 
Bond Investment,” by Lawrence Cham- 
berlain. Mr. Chamberlain, who is asso- 
ciated with Kountze Brothers, bankers, 
and who is also a lecturer on finance in 
New York University, has produced a 
book not only of literary quality, but 
also of practical value to economists and 
investors. The greater portion of the 
work is devoted to a discussion of gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds, for the rea- 
son, as the writer suggests, that little has 
been written regarding these securities, 
and because conditions which occasion 
municipal borrowing are sufficiently uni- 
form to make correct generalization pos- 
sible. The treatment of railroad, gas and 
water company bonds is likewise complete 
and suggestive. But conditions are such 
that it is impossible to make general 
statements regarding manufacturing and 
industrial bonds. The author well says 
that as to such securities the rule at pres- 
ent is, “let the buyer beware.” Conse- 
quently, a scientific discussion of such in- 
vestments is impossible. 

The features of the book are clearness 
of statement, readable style, and exhaus- 
tiveness of treatment. From the chap- 
ter on “The Elements of an Ideal Invest- 
ment,” to the more intricate discussion of 
certain classes of bonds, the writer has 
adopted a style so simple and direct that 
he who reads, although he be an inexperi- 
enced investor, may understand. Every 
phase of the bond investment question, 
including the explanation of terms which 
are not generally understood, is treated 
in such a manner that the dry principles 
of an intricate subject become interesting. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s book is a contribu- 
tion to economics, and a literary produc- 
tion which will rank the author with such 
economists as Walker, Adams and Scott. 
We predict a generous acceptance of this 
valuable work on an impertant subject. 
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Select Jnvestments for Crust Funds, Savings 


Banks and Life Insurance Companies 





The following is a revised list of carefully selected investment securities 
available for Trust Funds and legal in various States for Savings Banks and 
Life Insurance Companies. The list embraces the choicest offerings of this 
character, selected and submitted by leading investment and private bank- 
ing firms of the country, dealing in high class investment securities. 


This list is compiled solely as a ready reference for those having Trust Funds 
to invest, for Savings Banks and Insurance Companies. No securities of any 
kind are dealt in or handled by Trust Companies Magazine. 


For further information apply to Investment Dept., Trust Companies 
Magazine, 15 William St., New York City. 


N. W. Halsey & Co., 49 Wall Street, New York, offer the following selected 
list of legal investments, subject to prior sale: 


Rate Due Interest Date Price Yield 
$75,000 DAVENPORT, IA.............. 1917-31 mkt. 4.05% 
Imp. 4% 
Legal for Savings Banks in Conn. Available in our opinion for deposits of postal savings funds. 

25,000 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH....... 1931 F. & A. 100 4.00% 

Park & Playground 4% and int. 
Legal in N. Y., N. J. and Conn. Available in our opinion for deposits of postal savings funds. 

40,000 JACKSONVILLE, FLA......... 1936 M. &N. 103.83 4.25% 

Imp. 414% and int. 
Legal in N. Y. Available in our opinion for deposits of postal savings funds. 

50,000 STATE OF NEW YORKE....... 1961 JI. &J. mkt. 3.87% 
Canal Imp. 4% 

Legal in N. Y. Listed on New York Stock eee * peepee in our opinion for deposits of postal savings 

unds. 

60,000 GREAT NORTHERN RY...... 1961 I. &4J. mkt. 4.22% 
Ist & Ref. aly 
Legal in N. Y. and Conn. Listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

25,000 SOUTHERN PACIFIC......... 1955 J. &J. mkt. 4.23% 
Ist, Ref. 4% 

Legal in N. Y. Listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
OS ae ae rere ye 1937 M. &N. mkt. 5.30% 


Unf. & Ref. 5% 
Legal and tax exempt in Cal. Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 
30,000 TRI-CITY RAILWAY & 
NE 1 OS ae gs awa co: wins ewe w® Mipss 1923 A. & O. 98 5.18% 
Coll. Tr. Ist Lien 5% and int. 


Legal in Maine. Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 











Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, 15 William Street, offer the following legal invest- 
ments, available for savings banks and trust companies. 


$25,000 CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & 


2. 5 - ae 4% Apr., 1934 A. &O. 9034 4.67% 
Ist & Ref. and int. 

50,000 ILLINOIS CENTRAL.......... 4% Nov., 1955 M. &N. 9634 4.16% 
Ref. Bonds and int. 

50,000 SOUTHERN PACIFIC......... 4% Jan., 1955 J. & J. 953% 4.23% 


ist & Ref. Bonds and int. 
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Harris, Forbes & Co., New York City, offer the following, available for trust 
funds and savings banks: 
Due Int. Date Price Yield 
$55,000 ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUN- 
TAIN & SOUTHERN RY... Apr. 1,1931 A. &O. 10645 4.48% 
Gen. Lien & Land Grant 5s 
Legal 1or Connecticut. 
40,000 LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE. . Feb. 11,1946 F. & A. 96 4.28% 
(Paducah & Memphis 
Div). Ist Mtge. 4s 
Legal for Connecticut. 
50,000 SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD Jan. 1, 1955 
Ist & Ref. Mtge. 4s 
Legal for New York. 
50,000 CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & 
PAC. RAILWAY .. if Jan. 1, 1988 ‘ 4 % 4.17% 
General Mt¢ge. 4s 
Legal for New York and Connecticut. 
100,000 CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & 
PAC. RAILWAY Apr. 1, 1934 ‘ . 901, 4.70% 
Ist & Ref. Mtge. 4s 
Legal for New York and Connecticut. 
50,000 MICHIGAN CENTRAL........ Jan. 1, 1940 . m 9814 4.10% 
Air Line 4s 


Farson, Son & Co., 21 Broad Street, New York, offer the following municipal 
bonds, which are legal investment for savings banks and trust funds in 
various States: 


$45,000 COUNTY OF ALGER, MICH- 
IGAN 


Aug. 1, 1916 F. & A. 
to 1925 
Legal Investment for Saving Banks in Michigan and Vermont. 
18,000 CITY OF LEON, IOWA........ Aug. 1, 1931 
Water Works 4!4s 
Legal Investment for Saving Banks in New Hampshire, New Jersey and Michigan. 
54,000 CITY OF LAWTON, OKLA- 
M Aug. 14, 1936 4.85% 
Funding 5s 
Legal Investment for Saving Banks in Michigan and New Hampshire. 
18,000 LIBERTY, NEW YORK Nov. 1, 1912 4.25% 
School 44s to 1931 


Legal Investment for Saving Banks and trust funds in New York. 


Rhoades & Company, 45 Wall Street, New York, offer the folk wing bonds 
legal for trust funds and savings banks, subject to sale and change in 
price: 

$100,000 NEW YORK STATE........... % July 1,191 J. & J. 10234 3.87% 

Legal for Savings Banks in N. Y., Mass., Conn. and N. J. 
100,000 NEW YORK CITY REG 4% Nov., 1956 M. &N. 9%, 4.02% 
Legal for Savings Banks in N. Y., Conn. and N. J. 


100,000 NEW YORK CITY 44% Sept.1,19900 M.&S. 102% 4.11% 
Legal for Savings Banks in N. Y., Conn. and N. J, 


Potter, Choate & Prentice, National City Bank Building, 55 Wall Street, New 
York, offer, subject to prior sale and change in price, a limited amount 
of: 

GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY CO July 1,1961 J. & J. 4.18% 
Ist & Ref. Mtge. 
DELAWARE & HUDSON % May 1,1943 M. &N. 4.05% 
Ist & Ref. Mtge. 


The foregoing bonds are all legal investments for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York 
State and elsewhere. 
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E. H. Rollins & Sons, Investment Bonds, of Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Denver, Los Angeles and San Francisco, offer, subject to prior sale and 
change in price, the following bonds, legal for New York Savings Banks 
and Trust Funds: 


Rate Due Price & Interest Yield 
$106,000 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN........ % 
41,000 Revolving Bonds ............. May, 1941 99.625 4.02% 
65,000 Permanent Imp. Bonds....... Dec., 1941 99.75 4.02% 
1,000 Coupon or Registered 44% 
36,000 ILLINOIS CENTRAL 34% 
R. R. Purchased Lines ............. July 1, 1952 87 4.15% 





Harvey Fisk & Sons, 62 Cedar ‘Street, New York, offer the following bonds, 
which are legal investments for New York State and Massachusetts: 


NEW YORK STATE.......... 4% Mch. 1, 1961 mkt. 3.85% 
Bonds Net 
Legal N. Y. and Mass. 
CHICAGO -& EASTERN IL- 
LINOIS R. R. CO.. . 5% 110°4 4. S07 
Gen. Con. & Ist Mtge. Net 
Legal Conn. 
‘LAKE SHORE & MICH. 
SOUTHERN RY. CO........ 34% 89 3.95% 
Ist Mtge. Reg. Net 
Legal N. Y. and Mass. 
GREAT NORTHERN RY.... 4%4% 10114 4.190% 
Legal N.Y. 


Bertron, Griscom & Jenks, 40 Wall Street, New York, and Land Title Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, offer a limited amount of 


LEAVENWORTH LIGHT, 
HEAT & POWER COM- 
PANY .. ae Sept.1,1923 M. &S. 961% 5.40% 
Ist Mtge. 58 and int. 
Accepted by Bank Commissioner as legal for trust funds and Savings Banks in Rhode Island 


The bond department of the Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, offer the following municipal bonds: 
$100,000 CITY OF CHICAGO, ILL...... 1919-31 J. & J. 4.00% 
Legal for N. Y. Saving Banks. 
30,000 CITY OF RHINELANDER, 
Ww 


SEES aR Ng igre 5% 1912-19 F. & A. 4.30% 
Water Works 


Tax exempt in Wisconsin. Legal for savings banks and trust funds in Wisconsin. 


R. L. Day & Co., 37 Wall Street, New York, and 35 Congress Street, Boston, offer 
the following investments, legal for Savings Banks and Trustees in New 
York State: 


$250,000 STATE OF CONNECTICUT.... July, 1936 10234 3.83% 
4s and int. 
15,000 CITY OF MT. VERNON, N. Y.. Feb., 1960 108— 4.10% 
Reg. 44s and int. — 
20,000 NEW YORK & HARLEM ...... May, 2000 925, 3.80% 
Ist Mtge. Gold 34s and int. 
100,000 PITTSBURGH, PA............ Apr., 1927 914% 4.05% 
Reg. 3% and int. 
100,000 CENTRAL R. R. OF NEW JER- 
eer or July, 1987 122% 4.04% 


Gen. Mtge. Gold 5s and int. 
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40,000 CITY OF KANSAS CITY, 
ESAS eee 


50,000 CITY OF Y ON KERS, NM. ¥..... 
18,000 VILLAGE OF CORINTH, N. Y. 






























Crawford, Patton & Cannon, 


State: 








$50,000 PITTS., CINN., CHIC. & ST. 




















446% Oct. 1, 1922-31 M. & N. 


4° 
4% 


100 Broadway, 
ing investments legal for Savings Banks and 
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O’Connor & Kahler, 49 Wall Street, New York, 
nicipal bonds, subject to prior sale: 


N 





7o Suly 1, 1912-46 J. & J. 
6% Oct. 1, 1919-27 A. & O. 








ew Y 


ork City, 


offer the following legal mu- 


to yield 4.20% 
to yield 4.10% 
to yield 4.20% 







offer the follow- 
Trust Funds in New York 








LO OUIS 3 .. 44% Oct. 1, 1940 107 4.087 
Con. Mortgage, Series “A” and int. 
50,000 PITTS., CINN., CHIC. & ST. 
I ooh as ks kas oe 414% Apr. 1, 1942 107% 4.08%, 
Series ‘‘ B’”’ and int. 
50,000 PITTS., CINN., CHIC. & ST. 
= STP eer 4% Nov. 1, 1957 9916 4.06% 
Series ‘‘ and int. 











J. S. & W. S. Kuhn, Inc., Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, offer the 
following selected list of investments available for trust funds and sav- 
ings banks: 








$500,000 ALLEGHANY COUNTY, PA... 4% Dec.1,1941 J. &D. 101% 
Bridge Bonds and int. 


Tax exempt in Pennsylvania. 
Legal investments for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in Penn., and suitable for reserve funds of 


of Penn. State Banks. 
25,000 CITY OF CHESTER, PA....... 44% July1,1930 J. &J. 
Gen. Imp. Bonds 1935-1940 
Tax exempt in Pennsylvania. 
Legal investments for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in Penn., and suitable for reserve funds of 
Penn. State Banks. 

50,000 TERRITORY OF HAWAIL.. 4% <Aug.1,1941 F. & A. 

Exempt from taxation in all parts of the United irae 


These bonds are acceptable as security for public deposits of the United States, as well as for postal 
savings deposits, at 90% of their par value. 


100,000 BOSTON, MASS............... 4% 


Tax exempt in Massachusetts. 


4.00% 













mkt. 


Serial M. &N. 3.55% 

















Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., 37 Wall Street, New York, offer the following, sub- 
ject to sale and change in price. 
CITY OF HOBOKEN, N. J.... 4%% Jan., 1942 5. 7. 106% 4.10% 
Legal investment for Savings Banks in N. Y., N. J. and Conn. 
CITY OF LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
414% Nov.,1941 M.&N. 104% 4.259, 
Legal investment for Savings Banks in N. J. and Penn. 
UNION PACIFIC R.R......... 4% June, 2008 M. &S. 97% 4.10% 
ist Lien Ref. 
Legal investment for Savings Banks in N. Y. and N. J. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
= i ee 414% July 1,191 J. &J. 101% 4.17% 








Legal investment for Savings Banks in N. Y. and Conn. 
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Indispensable for Trust Companies Acting for Trust Estates 


Theory and Practice ot Estate Accounting 


Trust Companies, Accountants, Executors, 
Administrators, and Trustees 


By FREDERICK H. BAUGH, Expert Accountant, and 
WILLIAM C. SCHMEISSER, A.B., LL.B., of the Baltimore Bar 


Favorably received by Trust Companies throughout the Country. 


One Octavo Volume, Buckram, Price $4.25 Delivered. 
M. CURLANDER 


Law Publisher 


PROSPECTUS SENT 


Effective and Timely Trust Company 
Publicity 


The advertising department of the 
Washington Trust & Savings Bank, Seat- 
tle, Wash., of which A. L. Callopy is man- 
ager, affords an excellent illustration of 
the value of systematic and up-to-date 
trust company publicity. Nearly every 
progressive trust company is now 
equipped with a separate advertising de- 
partment in charge of an expert who is 
familiar not alone with the many facilities 
which a modern trust company offers, but 
also knows how to impress these advan- 
tages upon the public mind. 

The most recent publication written and 
designed by the advertising department 
of the Washington Trust & Savings Bank 
is devoted to the subject of “Wills” and 
also summarizes the laws of descent and 
the distribution of property where a per- 
son dies intestate. These references to 
the law are approved by the legal coun- 
sel of the company and they contain valu- 
able information. They emphasize the 
necessity of making a will and the su- 
perior advantages afforded by the Wash- 
ington Trust & Savings Bank as execu- 
tor, trustee or guardian. The introduc- 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ON APPLICATION 





tory sets forth in cogent style the sacred 
duty to enlist every available safeguard 
in the conservation and distribution of 
property to rightful heirs and that these 
requirements are most effectively real- 
ized by employing the trust company. 
We quote from the booklet: 

“In naming the Washington Trust & 
Savings Bank as executor or trustee, one 
removes all probability of contention or 
suspicion on the part of the heirs. It is 
a responsible corporation, well known and 
approved throughout the entire country. 
A separate set of books is kept with 
trusts or estates, showing each and every 
transaction connected with its business 
during its entire administration. These 
are always accurate and those who have 
a right can always obtain any needed 
information, for a trust company is never 
absent when such matters need attention.” 

The Washington Trust & Savings Bank 
has acquired an enviable reputation in the 
management of estates and in the exer- 
cise of fiduciary functions. It was organ- 
ized in 1893 and has resources of over 
$5,500,000, including $480,000 capital and 
surplus. It is allied with the Dexter Hor- 
ton National Bank and both institutions 
have resources of over $17,000,000. 
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Organized, Developed 
and Conducted on the 
Principle of Conserv- 
ative Banking along 


ogressive lines we 
on gained each day 


in strength, scope and 
in the caalieass of the 
public; alsoin capacity 
and opportunity to 
serve our customers. 


Edwin Hawley 


In the death of Edwin Hawley one of 
the ablest and most successful leaders in 
railroad development has passed away. 
He was 63 years of age and was born in 
Chatham, New York. At the time of his 
demise Mr. Hawley was the controlling 
personality in the management of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Chicago & Alton, 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis and the 
Iowa Central railroads besides a num- 
ber of other subsidiary lines. He was 
a director in forty-one corporations. 
Among these are the Guaranty Trust 
Company, American Exchange National 
Bank, International Banking Corporation, 
the Interborough-Metropolitan, Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit and numerous others. 


Aetna Insurance Company Annual Statement 


The Aetna Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., experienced substantial 


growth and increase in business during 
the past year. The January 1, IgI2 state- 
ment shows an increase in assets of 


$993,884, increase in surplus of $465,178, 
increase in re-insurance fund and other 
liabilities of $528,665 and a gain in net 
premiums of $575,873. The Aetna Insur- 
ance Company was incorporated in 1819 
with a perpetual charter, and is the ac- 


knowledged leading fire insurance com- 
pany of America. The cash capital is 
$5,000,000, cash assets $22,017,380, total 


liabilities $9,183,194, net surplus $7,834,194; 
and the surplus for policy-holders aggre- 
gates $12,834,104. During the last 93 
years the company has paid _ losses 
amounting to $128,003,578. The president 
is William B. Clark; W. H. King, vice- 
president; Henry E. Rees, 


secretary; 
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SECURITY AND SERVICE 


THE 
CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


NEW YORK CITY 
ESTABLISHED 


Capital and Surplus - - - $ 8,000,000.00 
Net Deposits - - 





Attention of Officers 


given to individual 
requirements of each 
depositor. We solicit 


your business and 
would be particularly 
pleased to have a per- 


$853 sonal interview with 


$56,415,000.00 





A. N. Williams, E. J. Sloan, E. S. Allen 


and Guy E. Beardsley, assistant secre- 


taries and W. F. Whittelsey, Jr., marine 
secretary. John M. Talbot & Company 
are the agents in New York City. 


Progress of Columbia Trust Company, N. Y. 


The Columbia Trust Company, which 
commenced business in 1905 and has been 
conducted along independent, conservative 
lines, shows continued growth from year 
to year. On January I, 1912 deposits 
amounted to $16,957,756 as compared 
with $13,800,562 on December 31, 1910 and 
$12,145,661 reported on January I, I9gI0. 
Aggregate assets now amount to $19,865,- 
669, including $1,660,087 cash in office, 
$1,337,581 cash in banks, $3,510,015 matur- 
ing securities, and $6,633,004 loans. The 
capital is $1,000,000, surplus $1,000,000 
and undivided profits $865,504. The ac- 
count of surplus and undivided profits 
shows an increase during the past year 
of from $1,691,108 to $1,865,504. The 
dividend rate is on a basis of 12 per cent. 
annually. 

The Columbia Trust Company was 
among the first to avail itself of the 
privilege to become a member of the New 
York Clearing House Association last 
year. The officers are: Willard V. King, 
president, Augustus G. Paine, vice-presi- 
dent; Howard Bayne, vice-president; 
Langley W. Wiggin, secretary; Fred. C. 
Marston, treasurer; Park Terrell, mer. 
Municipal Dept.; Geo. Earle Warren, 
trust officer. 

Col. E. H. R. Green, president of the 
Texas Midland Railroad, was recently 
elected a director of the Columbia Trust 
Company to fill a vacancy. 
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Confidence 








DEPENDS ON CHARACTER OF MANAGEMENT 


Windsor Trust Company 


NEW 


YORK, N. Y. 


CLARK }WILLIAMS, President 
DIRECTORS 


AUGUST BELMONT, Jr. 
STEPHEN N. BOND 
FRANK O. BRIGGS 
{Treasurer Roebling Construction Co. 
VERNON C. BROWN Vernon C. Brown & Co. 
ALONZO N. BURBANK 
President International Paper Co. 
JAMES A. BURDEN 
President Burden Iron Works 
EMORY W. CLARK 
President First National Bank, Detroit 
FREDERICK L. ELDRIDGE 


Vice-President of the Company 
H. WARD FORD 


Pres. First National Bank, Morristown, N. J. 
JAMES GAYLEY New York 
AUGUST HECKSCHER New Jersey Zinc Co. 
ALFRED W. HUDSON. ° 

Vice-President of the Company 


August Belmont & Co. 
Bond & Goodwin 


CHARLES MACVEAGH, Stetson, Jennings & Russell 
JOHN MARKLE Anthracite Coal Operator 
ROBERT H. McCURDY 


McCurdy, Henderson & Co. 
A. GORDON NORRIE New York 
CHARLES A. OTIS Otis & Hough, Cleveland 
HENRY T. OXNARD American Beet Sugar Co. 
ROBERT P. PERKINS 
President Hartford Carpet Cor. 
WILLIAM LOWELL PUTNAM 
Putnam, Putnam & Bell, Boston 
JORDAN J. ROLLINS Rollins & Rollins 
JOHN H. STORER = , 
Wood-Harmon Realties Corporations 
ARTHUR TURNBULL Post & Fla 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT New Yor 
CHARLES D. WETMORE Warren & Wetmore 
EGERTON L. WINTHROP, Jr. 
Winthrop & Stimson 


CLARK WILLIAMS, President of the Company 


Downtown cod Number 
Uptown Office Fifth Avenue and 47th Street 





Trust Companies in the Clearing House 


The bank statement issued regularly by 
the Philadelphia Clearing House Associa- 
tion embraces the reports of the 
seven trust companies recently admitted 
to full membership, namely, the Land 
Title & Trust Company, Real Estate 
Title Insurance & Trust Company, Girard 
Trust Company, West Philadelphia Title 
& Trust Company, Philadelphia Trust, 
Safe Deposit & Insurance Company, 
Provident Life & Trust Company and 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities. It is ex- 
pected that application will soon be made 
by other trust companies. 

The bank statement includes the sepa- 
rate amounts of reserve maintained by the 
National banks and the trust companies. 
The first statement including all seven 
trust companies shows that the National 
banks had an average percentage of re- 
serve of 30.5 and the trust companies 22.6, 
as compared with 20 per cent. required of 
the latter. 

Effingham B. Morris, president of the 
Girard Trust Company has been elected 
a member of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee to represent the trust companies. 


now 


65 Cedar Street 








Promotions in Fidelity Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J. 


Former second Vice-President Anthony 
R. Kuser of the Fidelity Trust Company 


of Newark, N. J., has been elected first 


vice-president, succeeding the late John F. 


Dryden. Frederick W. Egner was also 
promoted from third to second vice- 
president. The executive officers are: 


Uzal H. McCarter, president; Anthony R. 
Kuser, vice-president; Frederick W. Eg- 
ner, vice-president; James H. 
Shackleton, secretary and treasurer; Paul 
C. Downing, assistant and as- 
sistant treasurer; Edward W. Campbell, 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; Samuel W. Beldon, general counsel; 
Jerome Taylor, trust officer; Edward A. 
Pruden, assistant trust officer; Theodore 
Hampson, assistant trust officer; Clarence 
G. Appleton, comptroller. 

The Fidelity Trust Company is making 
remarkable progress. The last statement 


sece ynd 


secretary 


of condition shows total resources of 
$27,480,757, capital stock $2,000,000, sur- 
plus fund $7,000,000, undivided profits 


$648,186, and aggregate deposits of $16,- 
178,181. 
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New York Cily 


The Real Status of Business and Finance 


It has become a habit of thought with 
commentators and financial reviewers to 
disparage prevailing business conditions 
if they fail to compare with the high-tide 
records of our excessively prosperous 
seasons. There is a commendable but 
somewhat ludicrous disposition to as- 
sign reasons, sometimes real and often- 
times fictitious, for the absence of afflu- 
ence and abounding prosperity. And yet, 
taken as a whole, the wage-earner, the 
middle-man, the manufacturer, the banker 
and the shareholders of corporation ac- 
tivities, are just now faring better than 
the corresponding divisions of society in 
nearly every other country in the world. 
To substantiate this somewhat broad as- 
sertion we may offer the following salient 
facts: January bank clearings aggregated 
$14,965,777,157, the largest total ever 
recorded in the history of this country for 
that month except for the corresponding 
months of 1907 and 1910 which hold the 
previous high records. Outside of New 
York City the January clearings were 
the largest ever before reported for that 
month; growth of exports creating an un- 
precedented trade balance in our favor; 
record breaking increase in savings de- 
posits, indicative of greater distribution 
of wealth among laboring classes; new 
issues of railroad and corporation bonds 
during January amounting to $340,982,- 
896, being the largest amount of new 
capital created for that month in the his- 
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tory of the country; gross traffic move- 
ment by railroads which compares fa- 
vorably with highest previous records; 
total stock of money in the United States 
$3,624,572,121. In fact, this statistical 
narrative may be extended to many other 
leading departments of trade and indus- 
try. But sufficient proof has been ad- 
vanced to show that present conditions 
suffer by comparison only with the rec- 
ords of ultra-prosperous years. It is 
therefore a matter of opinion whether we 
are in the midst of normal expansion or 
a period of slack business. 

There can be no doubt that a govern- 
ment system which is confronted with an 
overthrow of administration every four 
years, which curries innane legislative 
investigations of “trusts” in order to 
create campaign material, which places 
a premium on maudlin sentiment, result- 
ing in the disintegration of large corpora- 
tions, tends to deprive the nation of that 
initiative and assurance so necessary in 
all business undertakings. But when we 
consider the huge volume of new secur- 
ity issues which are regularly absorbed, 
the expanding foreign trade, increasing 
bank clearings, accumulation of savings 
deposits and other barometers of sub- 
stantial growth there is every reason to 
believe that this country is steadily ad- 
vancing and not merely marking time 
until this or that bogie is disposed of. 
Just now the favorite apparition upon 
our horizon is supposed to be the un- 
certainty attending another presidential 
campaign. Meanwhile there are vague 
and wordy denunciations of an alleged 
“money trust,” zealous congressional in- 
vestigations of “trusts,” and impeachments 
under the ambiguous Sherman anti-trust 
law. 

The real, gratifying feature of prevail- 
ing business and financial conditions is 
that the chief malcontent is the man who 
is afflicted with the “get-rich-quick” appe- 
tite. The speculator in Wall Street, the 
promotion bounder and the swindler with 
a genius for attracting subscriptions from 
unsuspecting investors, this is the type of 
citizen who is most embittered at the 
present time and finds scant picking. The 
man of industry, the man of brains, 
whether a trust magnate or a humble 
tradesman, plods steadily along and en- 
counters no obstacle so long as he ac- 
cords measure for measure. The Steel 
Corporation earns enough to pay divi- 
dends on its common stock and leave a 
surplus; banks and trust companies re- 
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THE 


SEABOARD 





National Bank of the City of New York 


cordially and earnestly solicits accounts, active or dormant, from trust companies throughout the 
United States. Interest allowed. Its solicitation is based upon conservatism, service in all banking 
lines, excellent facilities, and the fact that its officers give their personal attention to all accounts. 


CAPITAL - - One Million Dollars 





port excellent earnings considering the 
low money rates and in mercantile lines 
there is fair activity, if we may judge from 
current Bradstreet and Dunn reports. 
A little study soon shows that the de- 
crease in the St. Paul Railroad dividend 
was due to special causes of perhaps too 
rapid extension or large commitments 
and therefore does not reflect a condition 
affecting railroads in general. So far as 
the presidential campaign is concerned 
there is assurance in the history of pre- 
vious elections that the sane, rational 
sentiment of our citizens will determine 
the candidate and administrative policies. 


The Financial and Money Situation 


Although current business and banking 
conditions are not such as to warrant a 
pessimistic outlook the exceptionally 
large volume of surplus funds reported 
by banks and trust companies suggests 
that there is room for substantial im- 
provement. It likewise indicates that 
there is a dominant spirit of conservatism 
which is shared alike by the men who 
create new wealth and the investor who 
absorbs new bond or stock issues. There 
is every incentive for inflation and for 
over-extension of credits. But opposed 
to this there exists a chastened disposi- 
tion to follow along conservative lines 
and extend or create new credits only 
where physical conditions justify. 

The Fourth National Bank of this city 
issues every month a review of financial 
and business conditions which presents 
a most reliable and faithful picture of pre- 
vailing factors. We can do no better 
than to quote from the latest January re- 
view as follows: 

“Since the year has opened there has 
been a steady outflow of capital from the 


SURPLUS (earned), Two Million Dollars 





United States, caused by the rapid return- 
flow of dividend money to New York, 
and the limited demand from borrowers 
on speculative collateral, or from those 
having great business undertakings to 
finance. This plethora of money became 
so pronounced that the New York bank 
surplus (excluding the operations of the 
trust companies) by the middle of Janu- 
ary reached the largest total reported for 
that date since 1897. 

“As a result of these conditions, and 
because of the much more attractive 
rates offered for money abroad, the total 
outstanding advance made to foreign 
markets by American lending institutions 
probably exceeds today $150,000,000. In 
other words, the volume of these credits 
created in favor of our banks on the 
other side is already at the high level of 
last year, and if the movement continues, 
it is fair to assume that the figures in the 
near future will break all records. Such 
a situation seems to be inevitable, unless 
the expulsion of capital should be imme- 
diately checked. 

“In this way, the American money mar- 
ket has become much the cheapest in the 
world, and the situation here is protected 
by the fact that we will be in a position 
to draw gold against this huge foreign 
credit fund, should unexpected need de- 
velop on this side. This is a really extra- 
ordinary situation and shows that for at 
least a considerable portion of the present 
year the foreign money market will be 
virtually in the hands of American bank- 
ers. This is only another instance of the 
fact that money invariably seeks the dear- 
est market, or that which bids the high- 
est rate.” 

Considerable interest attached to a re- 
cent export of $4,000,000 gold to Paris as 
indicative of a further movement of yel- 
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low wealth to foreign shores. The weekly 
statements issued by the New York 
Clearing House and by trust companies 
to the Banking Department reflect the ac- 
cumulation of idle money. There are also 
marked fluctuations in loans which are 
explained by important new financing an- 
nouncements and reorganization of cor- 
poration properties. Both National banks 
and trust companies report large in- 
creases in deposits. The National banks 
report expansion of loans from January 
13 to February 3, amounting to over 
$75,000,000. The following shows the 
weekly changes in the principal items: 
TRUST COMPANIES 

DEPOSITS LOANS & INV. CASH 
Jan. 13.$1,213,879,600 $1,095,716,800 $130,178,500 
Jan. 20. 1,091,655,200 126,782,800 


27 1,097,518,400 126,276,800 


Jan, 27. 
Feb. 3&8. 1,260,032,000 1,103,430,600 125,801,800 
$9,200 124,985,490 


Feb. 10. 1,265,869,400 1,116, 
CLEARING HOUSE BANKS* 









DEPOSITS LOANS CASH 
Jan, 13.$1,826,632,000 $1,931,847,000 $451,943,000 
Jan. 20. 1,869,004,000 1,959,980,000 468,889,000 
Jan. 27. 1,888,873,000 1,983,593,000 479,952,000 
Feb. 3. 1,906,423,000 2,007,738,000 476,830,000 
Feb. 10. 1,900,835,000 2,018,067,000 471,087,090 


*Including sixteen trust companies. 


Trust Company Association of State of 
New York 

The last annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Trust Company Association 
of the State of New York resulted in the 
election of the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Theodore Mil- 
ler, Brooklyn Trust Company, succeeding 
Seymour Van Santvoord, recently ap- 
pointed legal advisor to Governor Dix; 
vice-presidents, James S. Sherman, Utica 
Trust and Deposit Company; John I. 
Waterbury, Manhattan Trust Company; 
Francis Hendricks, Trust Company of 
Onondaga; treasurer, Clinton L. Rossiter, 
Long Island Loan and Trust Company; 
secretary, Thomas I. Van Antwerp, Union 
Trust Company, Albany; executive com- 
mittee, Willard V. King, Columbia Trust 
Company; Charles H. Sabin, Guaranty 
Trust Company: A. G. Colvin, Glens Falls 
Trust Company. Messrs. Sherman, Wa- 
terbury, Rossiter, Van Antwerp, King and 
Sabin were re-elected. 


Guardian Trust Company Election 

At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Guardian Trust Company, Edward 
F. Clark, formerly first vice-president, was 
elected president to succeed Robert C. 
Lewis, resigned. The other officers were 
re-elected. Alfred M. Barrett was elected 
a director of the company to fill a va- 
cancy. 
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New Bond and Stock Issues During January 


The record of new issues of railroad 
and other bonds, notes and_ shares 
brought out in the month of January this 
year, shows an aggregate of $340,892,806, 
compared with $225,169,450 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1911. This is the 
highest record for the first month in any 
year since the figures in question were 
compiled. It may also be noted that the 
January figures exceed the highest month- 
ly record of to11, which was in June, 
when the new issues showed a total of 
$238,397,c00. The amount of new securi- 
ties created or authorized in January, 
I912, was $516,880,675, which is much in 
excess of the total of January, 1911, when 
$163,373,050 was the aggregate. 


Rendering Bank and Trust Company 
Examination Effective 

Banking Superintendent George C. Van 
Tuyl, Jr., has issued instructions to his 
examiners requiring conferences to be 
arranged at time of examination, with at 
least three directors of the institution. 
\t this conference the examiner will take 
up with. the directors in attendance the 
lines of discount, bills purchased, and any 
special loans or investments that to his 
mind are subject to discussion, and re- 
quest the directors present to either ap- 
prove or disapprove the items submitted. 
Upon an extra blank form the examiner, 
when submitting his report to the Bank- 
ing Department, will give the names of 
the directors at the conference and specify 
any line, note, loan or investment of the 
institution which they do not unani- 
mously approve, and the names of the 
director or directors disapproving such 
items. 


Banquet of Group VIII 


The last annwal banquet of Group VIII 
of the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, comprising the New York City dis- 
trict, was held recently at the Waldorf- 
Astoria and was a complete success. The 
speakers were Darwin P. Kingsley, Col. 
Norris G. Osborn and Hon. Robert Luce 
of Massachusetts. The souvenir consisted 
of a handsomely bound leather cover 
book giving a complete copy of the re- 
cently introduced bill to incorporate the 
“National Reserve Association.” Each 
guest also receivea a framed card, entitled 
“A Patriotic Creed.” 
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CHARTERED 1864 
FIFTH AVENUE BRANCH 
425 FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 38th ST. 


Union ‘Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK . 
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80 BROADWAY 
PLAZA BRANCH 
786 FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 60th ST. 


Modern Safe Deposit Vaults at both Branches 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN G. MERRILL, President 


AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY, Vice-President. 
JOHN V. B. THAYER, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 
EDWARD R. MERRITT, Vice-President. 

CARROLL C. RAWLINGS, 


Trust Officer. 


HENRY M. POPHAM : 
T. W. HARTSHORNE } “$sistant 


ee Pe . - \ Secretaries 
HENRY W. MYRICK 


TRUSTEES 


H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy. 
W. Emlen Roosevelt. 
Augustus W. Kelley. 

N. Parker Shortridge. 

Charles H. Tweed. 

James Speyer. 

Robert Walton Goelet. 


Amory 


William Woodward. 
John V. B. Thayer. 


Walter P. Bliss. 
Frederic deP. Foster. 
Amos F. Eno. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr. 


James Gore King. 
Edwin G. Merrill. 

M. Orme Wilson. 

V. Everit Macy. 
William H. Nichols, Jr. 
Frank Trumbull. 


S. Carhart. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS (Earned), $7,900,000 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 


Acts as Executor, Guardian, Trustee, &c. 
and Other Fiduciary Trusts 


Receives Securities for Safe Keeping and Collection of Income 


An Rincaiiliesdl Record of Growth 


The Lawyers’ Title Insurance & Trust 


Company has increased its deposits from 
$5,511,071 on January I, 1908, to $16,148,- 


471 on January 1, 1912, which is equal to 


a gain of 300 per cent. In the same period 
the gain in surplus and undivided profits 
was $676,356, that item now amounting 
to $5,067,563. 


The 


1887 and has enjoyed exceptional growth. 


company commenced business in 
The most lucrative part of its business is 
f real estate 


profit in 


derived from insurance otf 
titles. In year 


this department was over $1,000,000, while 


one alone its 


its entire loss for the 25 years of its ex- 
istence has been only $292,000. 

The company started with a capital of 
$500,000. Its capital is $4,000,000, 
and stockholders have been paid dividends 
at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum on 
that amount for years’ past. 
Edwin W. Coggeshall has been president 
of the company since its organization. 
His associates are Louis V. Bright, Thor- 
wald Stallknecht and Lewis H. Losee, 
vice-presidents; Walter N. Vail, secretary, 
and Archibald Forbes, treasurer. 


now 


several 


Administers ‘‘ Institutional ”’ 





Corn Exchange Bank Annual Meeting 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Corn Exchange Bank 
the former and 
an excellent ren- 


directors were re-elected 


report of progress was 
dered. 


10, 


During the period from Novem- 
ber 1910 to December 21, 1911, total 
earnings amounted to $545,000 of which 
$480,000 distributed in dividends, 
equal to 18.2 per cent. on $3,000,000 capi- 
tal. The last quarterly statement, as of 
December 21, 1911 shows total resources 
of $64,834,275, deposits of $56,414,967, 
surplus and undivided profits of $5,4109,- 


was 


308. 

The officers re-elected at the last an- 
nual meeting are: William <A. Nash, 
chairman of the board; Walter E. Frew, 
president; William H. Nichols, vice- 
president; J. P. Dunning, vice-president; 
Frederick T. Martin, cashier; Wm. E. 


Williams, asst. cashier; Wm. H. Ketchum, 
asst. cashier; Thomas Nash, asst. cashier; 
John S. Wheelan, asst. cashier. 


The Citizens Trust Company of Utica, 
N. Y., reports total resources of $4,811,- 
879, individual deposits $4,072,646, capital 
$300,000, surplus and profits, $286,974. 
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Mercantile Safe Deposit Co. Acquires 
Modern Vaults 

Owing to the destruction of the prem- 

ises occupied by the Mercantile Safe De- 

posit Company in the Equitable Building 


by fire, arrangements have been com- 
pleted by which the company has ob- 
tained possession of the recently con- 
structed safety vaults of the Carnegie 
Safe Deposit Company, in _ liquidation, 
located at 115 Broadway. These vaults 
were purchased from the State Banking 


Department as liquidating agents of the 
Carnegie Safe Deposit Company at a cost 
of $275,000, which is available for distri- 
bution among the creditors of the 
funct company. The syndicate which 
made the purchase consists of J. S. Alex- 
ander, president National Bank of Com- 
merce; Louis V. Bright, vice-president 
Law, Title Insurance & Trust Co.; L. L. 
Clarke, president American Exchange 
National Bank; S. L. Fuller, of Kissel, 
Kinnicutt & Co.; Francis L. Hine, presi- 
dent First National Bank; C. H. Kelsey, 
president Title Guarantee & Trust Co.; 
W. V. King, president Columbia Trust 
Co.; Seward Prosser, vice-president Astor 


de- 


Trust Co.; Charles H. Sabin, vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Co., F. A. Vander- 
lip, president National City Bank and 
Albert H. Wiggin, president Chase Na- 


tional Bank. This syndicate also acquired 
under a tentative agreement the Mercan- 


tile Safe Deposit Company, which was 
owned by the Bankers’ Trust Company 
and was taken over in connection with 


the absorption of the business of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company. The necessary 
statutory ratification to this arrangement 
has been obtained and clients of the Mer- 
cantile Safe Deposit Company are af- 
forded necessary facilities. 

In reorganizing the Mercantile Safe 
Deposit Company under the new control 
the old president of the company, Wil- 
liam Giblin, who narrowly escaped death 
in the fire, has been re-elected, along with 
former Vice-President John B. Russell. 
Lawrence A. Ramage was elected treas- 
urer. The members of the syndicate 
named above constitute the board of 
trustees. 


It is estimated that investors will re- 
ceive during February $06,137,400, repre- 
senting dividends and interest disburse- 
ments by railroads, industrial and traction 
corporations. This compares with $8s5,- 
985,859 a year ago, or an increase of $10,- 
151,541. 
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Broadway Trust Company 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany the election of John Williams as 
treasurer was announced. Mr. Williams 
has had many years of practical bank- 
ing experience. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the First National Bank of 
Chicago, was subsequently assistant 
cashier of the State Savings Loan & Trust 


Company of Quincy, Ill. and recently 
resigned a position as manager of the 
western branch of one of the leading 


auditing firms of New York City. 
In consequence of the absorption of 
the Savoy Trust Company a number of 


additions were made to the board of 
directors. The officers and directors of 
the Broadway Trust Company are as 
follows: Officer: Frederic G. Lee, presi- 


dent; M. M. Belding, Jr., vice-president; 
John W. H. Bergen, secretary; John Wil- 


liams, treasurer; Louis S. Quimby, asst. 
secretary. Directors: Ira Leo Bam- 
berger, M. M. Belding, M. M. Belding, 
Jr., Eugene S. Benjamin, Wm. C. Breed, 
James Clarke, Michael J. Drummond, 
Emanuel Gerli, Frederic G. Lee, Adam 
K. Luke, James E. Nichols, Lewis E. 


Pierson, Walter Scott, Theodore F. Whit- 
marsh, Frank W. Woolworth, Petera B. 
Worrall. 

Meetings of the directorate of the 
Broadway Trust Company of Manhattan 
and the Flatbush Trust Company of 
Brooklyn, were held for the purpose of 
ratifying the merger of these institutions. 
It is understood that the main office of 
the Brooklyn institution on Flatbush 
avenue will be retained. This will in all 
probability be known as the Flatbush 
office of the Broadway Trust Company. 
The Flatbush Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1899 and has capital of $300,000, 
and deposits of $4,157,000. John Z. Lott 
is president. 


Guaranty Trust Company Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York was held January 17 at the 
office of the company, 28 Nassau street, 
and the following directors re-elected to 
serve for three years: Edmund C. Con- 
verse, T. DeWitt Cuyler, James B. Duke, 
Robert W. Goelet. Alexander J. Hemphill, 
Augustus D. Juilliard, John R. Morron, 
William H. Porter, Thomas F. Ryan. 
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| Lawyers Title Insurance & Trust Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$9,500,000 


Member of The New York Clearing House Association{; 


160 Broadway, New York 


188 Montague St., Brooklyn 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 
Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 


LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 


Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. 


Securities. 


Takes Charge of Personal 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT ) 

THORWALD STALLKNECHT; Vice-Presidents 
LEWIS H. LOSEE ) 

HEBERT E. JACKSON, General Manager 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Treasurer 





DAVID B. OGDEN, Counsel 


WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary 

U. CONDIT VARICK } , ‘ 
ROBERT I SMYTH} Pr Treasurers 
FREDERICK D. ZED } Aest & les 
GEORGE F. PARMELEE § “S**- Secretaries 
WILLIAM F. BAECK, Asst. General Manager 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman 


GEORGE F. BUTTERWORTH 
WILLIAM P. DIXON 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 





Lincoln Trust Company Stock Purchase 


According to recent announcement the 
largest individual holdings of shares of 
the Lincoln Trust Company, approximat- 
ing one quarter of the $1,000,000 capital 
stock, have recently been purchased and 
transferred to interests identified with its 
active management. This transfer in- 
volves no change in management. 


The Lincoln Trust Company com- 
menced business in 1902 and has exper- 
ienced excellent growth under’ the 


capable and conservative management of 
president Alexander S. Webb. The state- 


ment of December 30, 1911, shows total 
assets of $13,065,401 as compared with 
$12,730,040 December 31, 1910. Deposits 


aggregate $11,432,115, with capital at 
$1,000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
of $554,008. The officers are: Alexander 
S. Webb, president, Abraham M. Hyatt 
and Owen Ward, vice-presidents, Horace 
F. Poor, treasurer, Breckenridge Carroll, 
asst. treasurer. 


Seward Prosser, vice-president of the 
Astor Trust Company, has been elected 


a director of the Bankers’ Trust Company 
of New York City. 


HENRY GOLDMAN 
PHILIP LEHMAN 
JOHN T. LOCKMAN 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 
JAMES N. WALLACE 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


Increase of Capital for Lawyers’ Mort- 
gage Co. 


Stockholders of the Lawyers’ Mortgage 
Company have been called to a special 
meeting Feb. 26 to vote on a proposal to 
increase the capital from $4,000,000 to 
$6,000,000. The new stock will be offered 
to stockholders of record March 1 at par 
to the extent of 50 per cent. of their hold- 
ings. Full payment is to be made on or 
before April 2. Subscriptions are receiv- 
able between March 2 and 2r. 


N. D. Alling, assistant cashier of the 
National Nassau Bank, has been elected 
a vice-president; Gilbert Thomas, assistant 
to the president has been elected assistant 
cashier and A. W. Gilbart was also pro- 
moted to the position of assistant cashier. 


Henry F. Price, who was for 13 years 
assistant secretary of the Washington 
Trust Company and more recently with the 
Broadway Trust Company, has associated 
himself with Paul M. Serdobin of 15 Wil- 
liam street, who has made a specialty of 
individual investments for many years. 
Mr. Price has a valuable acquaintance 
among bank and trust company officers. 
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Trust Company Service 
in New York City 


This company, with ample capital, large resources, and an efficient 
and well systematized organization, which dates back to 1864, has the 
ability and disposition to give good trust company service. 


Our various departments, including banking, foreign exchange, bond, 
trust, transfer, reorganization and collection, are well equipped with 
modern facilities for transacting business promptly and economically. 

For these reasons we feel justified in cordially inviting the New York 
accounts of banks and trust companies. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital and Surplus, $23,000,000 


Corporation Trust Co. Stock Purchased by 
Oakleigh Thorne 

At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Trust Company of Amer- 
ica the sale of the stock of the, Corpora- 
tion Trust Company owned by that Com- 
pany to Oakleigh Thorne ratified. 
The Trust Company of America owned 
2,475 shares, or practically all of the stock 
of the Corporation Trust Company. 
Mr. Thorne’s offer of purchase was based 
on $200 a share. It is probable that 
Mr. Thorne will be president of the Cor- 
poration Trust Company, resigning the 
position of president of the Trust Com- 
pany of America, due to the merger with 
the Equitable Trust Company. It is also 
stated that a number of his associates and 
employees of The Trust Company of 
America will be connected with the Cor- 
poration Trust Company. 

Although not conducting a banking busi- 
ness the Corporation Trust Company has 
been exceptionally successful in acting 
in fiduciary capacities for corporations, 
especially as registrar and transfer agent. 
Offices are also maintained in a number 
of leading cities. 


was 


Deposits, $156,000,000 


Trust Companies in the Clearing House 

The 
New 
the 


trust the 
York Clearing House reported for 
week ending Feb. 3 $77,298,000 
deposit with members carrying 25 per 
cent. cash The Clearing House 
trust companies also reported under the 
same date average total specie and legal 
tender amounting to $63,697,000, total de- 
posits of $411,595,000 and $584,907,000 loans. 


sixteen companies in 


on 


reserve. 


Stephen K. Reed, 
Pettit & Reed, has been made a director 
of the Fidelity Trust 

Interests associated with the 
Island Loan & Trust Company are or- 
ganizing a new $100,000 safe deposit com- 
pany in Brooklyn. A site has been ac- 
quired for the erection of a fireproof 
building. 

Henry S. Fleming has been elected a 
director of the Empire Trust Company. 

The Security Trust Company of Troy 
has elected these directors for terms of 
three years: John Don, Seymour Van 
Santvoord, James K. P. Pine, Danforth 
Geer, Edgar H. Betts, Charles P. Soland 
and S. H. Green. 


vice-president of 


Company. 
Long 
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Fulton Trust Company Will Move to 
Larger Quarters 


The Fulton Trust Company has ob- 
tained a lease of the banking quarters in 
the new Singer building at Broadway and 
Liberty and expects to transfer its busi- 
ness from the present quarters in the 
Mutual Life building about May Ist. Ex- 
tensive alterations are being made mean- 
while in the Singer building offices which 
have frontage on Broadway and afford 
considerably more floor space than pro- 
vided at the present quarters. 

At the last annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Fulton Trust Company, 
Charles Scribner was elected a director to 
fill a vacancy in the class of 1914. The 
following directors were elected for the 
term ending 1915: Herman H. Cammann, 
Lispenard Stewart, Charles S. Brown, 
Frederic deP. Foster, Howland Pell, Ar- 
thur D. Weekes and James S. Alexander. 

The Fulton Trust Company commenced 
business in 1890 and has had a steady 
growth under the conservative administra- 
tion of President Henry C. Swords. ‘The 
business has been conducted along strictly 
trust company lines and special facilities 
are provided in the transaction of fiduciary 
appointments. The last official statement 
as of December 21, 1911, shows aggregate 

$9,506,610 and deposits 
$8,102,910 as compared with $7,723,527 re- 
ported December 31, 1910. The capital 
is $500,000 and surplus, including all un- 
divided profits, $817,840. The officers are: 
Henry C. Swords, president, H. H. Cam- 
mann, vice-president, H. W. Reighley, 
second vice-president and Charles M. Van 
Kleeck, secretary. 


resources of 


Death of Col. Farnsworth’s Father 

The sympathy of the banking fraternity 
is extended to General Secretary Freder- 
ick E. Farnsworth of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association because of the death of 
his father, Leander L. Farnsworth of De- 
troit, who was one of the grand old men 
of Michigan. Mr. Farnsworth attained 
the age of 91 years and continued in active 
business until his seventieth year. He 
was one of the early settlers in Michigan 
and was greatly respected by a large host 
of friends. 

The Fourth National- Bank has issued 
in booklet form a review of the events 
of the year 1911 in finance, trade and poli- 
tics. Copies will be sent on request. 


New Bond Manager for Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 


Robert H. Cox, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, has been made manager 
of the bond department of that institu- 
tion. Since graduating from Harvard in 
1905, Mr. Cox’s rise in the financial world 
has been rapid. He was first associated 
with Fisk & Robinson, and in 1909 en- 
tered the employ of the bond depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Company. 





Ropert H. Cox 


MANAGER BOND DEPT. GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


In 1910 he was appointed chief clerk, 
which position he occupied until Septem- 
ber, 1911, when he became assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Cox’s recent promotion again 
emphasizes the fact that the banking busi- 
ness of New York City is being placed 
in the hands of young men, for Mr. Cox 
will not be thirty until his next birth- 
day. He is a native of New Jersey, and 
received his education at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and at Harvard. 


President John W. 


Platten of the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany has been elected a director of the 
Atlanta and Charlotte Air Line Railway 
Company to succeed Frederick Cromwell, 
resigned. 


4 


= 
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Condition of Greater New York Trust Companies 


Surplus Aggregate 
and Profits. Deposits 
Dec. 21, 1911 Dec. 21, 1911 


$1,139,400 $19,430,000 
13,518,400 6,230,000 
431,200 *2,640,400 
2,414,600 11,108,000 
16,485,900 8,300,000 
183,100 1,805,300 
1,893,600 16,640,900 
210,900 4,312,200 
1,145,900 18,183,000 
11,205,300 40,348,700 
6,340,400 132,631,200 
1,283,500 6,910,800 
294,100 4,157,000 
1,360,800 11,261,000 
817,800 8,102,900 
22,888,100 156,022,800 
501,500 2,683,100 
1,091.200 6,670,500 
350,200 2,502,600 
702,100 3,354,400 
2,190,000 16,142,300 
5,944,800 37,385,000 
6,171,500 16,184,700 
550,000 11,367,700 
2,124,900 8,195,000 
2,252,100 21,093,100 
6,122,300 22,511,700 
454,300 8,502,400 
433,100 5,584,300 
4,076,300 34,128,800 
11,572,300 38,044,500 
1,696,600 18,846,300 
171,100 1,668,800 
1,411,200 17,561,000 
11,714,400 28,900,200 
6,541,200 25,563,400 
8,044,700 52,993,200 
4,502,100 46,370,500 
14,315,400 63,097,400 
1,302,400 9,415,000 100 390 410 ¥12° 
1,015,000 6,474,700 100 190 200 ie 
City. * Not including extra dividend. 


Ask. Div 


368 8 
760 775 24 
150 160 6 
460 a 20 

1005 1025 

100 132 Per 5 

100 300 310 12 

100 95 105 site 

100 300 310 10 

100 520 530 24 

100 1400 1450 50 

100 216 222 6 

100 210 230 8 

100 275 285 12 

100 295 310 

100 8€5 875 

100 100 

100 275 ‘ 12 

100 105 115 i 

100 145 155 8 

100 520 : 16 

100 290 300 

100 232 240 12 

100 140 150 : 

100 310 320 12 

100 875 400 *12 

100 400 415 24 

100 125 135 6 

100 140 165 8 

100 1020 1060 50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Bid. 
360 


Par. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Capital, 


$1,250,000 
5,000,000 
700,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
500 000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
5,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
750,000 
500,000 
500,000 
3,181,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
700,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
4,375,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


Broadway 

Brooklyn Trust Co 

Central 

nk dicts lanncapascaseseancenadhpivieschs 
Columbia 


Equitable 

Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Fidelity 

Flatbush 

Franklin 


Guaranty 
Guardian 
Hamilton 


Hudson Tr 

Kings County 

Knickerbocker Trust 

Lawyers’ Title Insurance & Trust 


Long Island Loan & Trust 
Manhattan 

Metropolitan 

Mutual Alliance 

Nassau 


615 Ks 32 
300 12 


290 
100 115 5 
325 360 16 
545 555 20 
370 12 
1300 1325 50 
475 500 *24 
1120 1140 50 


People’s 

Queens County 
Standard 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
Trust Co. of America 


U. 8. Mtge. & Trust 

LU SE Se 
Washington 500,000 
Windsor 1,000,000 


Corrected by L. A. Norton, 25 Broad St., N. Y. 


Windsor Trust Co. Executive Committee 

\t a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Windsor Trust Company Stephen N. 
James A. Burden, August Heck- 
scher, Robert N. McCurdy, John H. 
Storer, Arthur Turnbull Cornelius 
Vanderbilt were elected executive com- 
mitteemen, Howard M. Jefferson was 
elected secretafy and treasurer and Fred- 
erick W. Le Perin made assistant 
treasurer. 


New York Brevities 


E. G. McWilliams, who was connected 
with the Irving Savings Institution, of 
this city, has been appointed secretary of 
the Savings Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association to succeed Wil- 
liam H. Kniffen, Jr. 

Henry E. Huntington has been elected 
a director of the Fourth National Bank 
to fill a vacancy. The bank has made 
arrangements for doing a foreign ex- 
change business, which will be in charge 
of A. D. Bright, for many years foreign 
exchange manager for Kountze Bros. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Mutual. Alliance Trust 
Company the following directors were 
elected to fill vacancies existing in the 
board: John H. C. Church, Oswald W. 


Bond, 


and 


was 


President Richard Delafield of the Na- 
tional Park Bank has been elected a trus- 
tee of the Union Trust Company to fill a 
vacancy in the board, and Ernest Iselin 
has been elected to succeed his father, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr.. who resigned. They 


Uhl, of New York, and H. A. Clinkun- 
Broomer. 


were both elected to serve for three years 
in the class of 1915. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


Trust Company Growth in Pennsylvania 


In the State of Pennsylvania the trust 
companies not only maintain but increase 
their dominant influence from year to 
year. This is indicated in the latest ad- 
vance sheets issued by the Pennsylvania 
State Banking Commissioner W. H. 
Smith. There are 288 trust companies in 
Pennsylvania with aggregate capital of 
$99,217,656, surplus fund of $120,941,338, 
undivided profits of $25,465,073, individ- 
ual deposits, subject to check $260,288,000, 
savings fund deposits $91,723,072, special 
time deposits $26,266, 868, time certificates 
of deposit $33,600,119, demand certificates 
of deposit $4,756,526, deposits of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania $3,328,314, 
and aggregate resources of $714,864,720. 

The trust companies of the State of 
Pennsylvania hold trust funds perma- 
nently invested aggregatiig $910,806,739, 
trust funds temporarily invested amount- 
ng to $8,575,801 and total trust funds of 
935,875,873. The trust companies also 
report total amount of corporate trusts of 
$3,200,106,400 and total securities held to 
secure issues of collateral trust bonds 
amounting to $917,620,312. The deposits 
of the trust companies represent 875,241 
separate deposit accounts. The principal 


fh =" 


items of trust company assets show 
$203,861,402 bonds and_ stocks  invest- 
ments; $70,584,487 mortgages and judg- 


ments of record; $124,453,550 loans upon 
call with collateral; $58,850,442 time loans 
with collateral; $57,334,353 commercial 
paper upon two or more names; $14,111,- 


800 commercial paper upon one name; 
$21,401,742 cash in specie and notes; 
$57,880,855 due from approved reserve 


agents; $7,137,154 legal securities of par; 
and $5,971,446 due from banks, etc. not 
in reserve. 

In dividends to shareholders, the trust 
companies of Pennsylvania paid during 
the past year $0,727,501. During the past 
year the aggregate resources of the trust 
companies increased from $685,149,592 to 
$714,864,720; total trust funds increased 
from $851,864,028 to $935,875,873 and cor- 
porate trusts increased from $3,152,406,- 
179 to $3,200,106,400. 

The predominant position of the trust 
companies in the State of Pennsylvania is 
furthermore indicated by a comparison 
with State banks and savings institutions. 


There are 152 State banks in Pennsyl- 
vania with total resources of $196,531,000 
which pay $1,105,675 in dividends to share- 
holders, and I1 savings institutions with 
aggregate assets of $209,208,958. The 
875,241 separate deposit accounts of the 
trust companies compare with 476,899 de- 
posit accounts reported by the savings 
institutions and 516,380 reported by the 
State banks. The trust companies have 
been especially successful in increasing 
their savings deposits during the past 
year from $83,588,000 to $91,723,000. These 
figures are based upon reports submitted 
November 6, 1911 and cover the preced- 
ing twelve months. 

In Philadelphia there are 61 trust com- 
panies with capital of $42,373,972, surplus 
fund of $51,980,474, undivided profits of 
$10,593,339, individual deposits of $156,- 
480,000 and aggregate resources of $330,- 
144,566, with total amount of trust funds 
of $737,783,322 and total amount of cor- 
porate trusts $2,451,856,873 and total se- 
curities held to secure issues of collateral 
trust bonds of $644,616,000. Allegheny 
County, which embraces Pittsburgh, re- 
ports 62 trust companies with $26,064,000 
capital, $49,303,000 surplus fund, $0,652,000 
undivided profits, $54,213,000 individual de- 
posits, $190,251,000 aggregate resources, 
$146,066,000 trust funds, $566,440,000 cor- 
porate trusts and $260,768,000 total securi- 
ties held to collateral 
trust bonds. 


secure issues of 


Real Estate Trust Company 


A special meeting of Real Estate Trust 
Company stockholders has been called for 
March 21 to consider a reduction in capi- 
tal stock from $4,000,000 to not less than 
$3,000,000. This reduction indicates the 
sound growth of the company. In ac- 
cordance with the reorganization plan au- 
thority was given to issue preferred stock 
to depositors to secure $2,800,000 in de- 
posits and any other deficits. Under the 
plan, depositors became preferred stock- 
holders, receiving one-third cash and two- 
thirds stock. It has been the policy of 
the company to cancel as much as possible 
the outstanding stock on the principle 
that the less outstanding liability in the 
way of capital, the better. The company 
has already reduced its capital stock from 
$5,300,000 to $4,000,000, and now antici- 
pates favorable action on the proposed 
further reduction to $3,000,000, the lowest 
to be requested. 
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Samuel Y. Heebner Elected President of 
Philadelphia Trust Company 


At the last annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Trust, Safe Deposit & Insurance 
Company Mr. Samuel Y. Heebner 
elected president, succeeding Roland L. 
Taylor, who resigned. John Story Jenks, 
who with Mr. Heebner had charge of the 
affairs of the company pending the filling 
of the 
dent. 

The election of 
dent of the 


was 


vacancy, continues as vice-presi- 
Mr. Heebner as presi- 
conservative Philadelphia 
Trust, Safe Deposit & Insurance 
pany, commands approval and 
satisfaction in financial circles. Mr. Heeb- 
ner is a well-known lawyer ana for years 
has been closely identified with important 
commercial and financial corporations 


Com- 


general 


Besides having served as a director of 
the Philadelphia Trust Company, of which 
he now becomes president, he has been 
a director and treasurer of the } 
Cement Manufacturing Company, a di- 
rector of the Market Street National 
Bank, of which he was once the president, 
and also a director of the Hope Mills 
Manufacturing Company, the Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company and the Chest- 
nut Hill Railroad Company. Mr. Heeb- 
born in Lee, Mass., November 


Copley 


ner was 
15, 18506. 

The Philadelphia Trust Safe Deposit & 
Insurance Company 
1869, and has deposits of about $o9,500,- 
coo and trust funds aggregating nearly 
$89,000,000. The capital is $1,000,000 and 
the surplus is over $4,350,000. Dividends 
of twenty-two per cent. per annum are 
paid and the stock has a market value 
around $670 a share, par $100. Henry T. 
Jeanes was recently elected a director of 
the company to fill a vacancy. 


was established in 


Horatio G. Lloyd Admitted to Partnership 
in J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Horatio G. Lloyd, who was formerly 
president of the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany of this city and is associated with 
Drexel & Co. as partner has been ad- 
mitted as a general partner in the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Morgan, Grenfell & 
Co. of London and Morgan, Harjes & Co. 
of Paris. 

At the last annual meeting of the Gir- 
ard National Bank Mr. Lloyd was elected 
an additonal member of the board of di- 
rectors. 


The Trust Company of North America 
The Trust Company of North America 
has issued a statement of financial condi- 
tion as of January 31, which shows marked 
progress. The principal items are: 
ASSETS 
Loans and Investments 3, 
Estate, Furniture and 
363,198.2 


Real 


Fixtures ane. 
Miscellaneous Assets 
Hand and in Banks... 722,441. 


28,933. 
Cash on 
$4,353,990.. 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock oi 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Dividend Payable Feb. Ist.... 
Deposits 


$1.000,.0¢ oO. 
388,477 
10,000. 


The company al 
trust funds 
corporate 


$55,930,125. 


so reports separate 


to $6,138,386 and 


value of 


amounting 


trusts, having a face 


Tribute to Effingham B. Morris 


A dinner was tendered recently in honor 
of Effingham B. Morris, president of the 
Girard Trust Company, which was at- 
tended by the members of the Philadel- 
phia Clearing House Committee. Joseph 
Moore, Jr., president of the National Bank 
of Northern Liberties was host and among 
the guests were the following bank presi- 
dents, who constitute the Clearing 
Committee: Levi L. Rue, 
National; Francis B. Reeves, Girard; S. S. 
Sharp, Penn; Howard W. Lewis, 
ers & Mechanies; J. Tatnall Lea, First; 
J. R. McAllister, Franklin; Effingham B. 
Morris, Girard Trust, and Joseph Moore, 
Jr., National Bank of Northern Liberties. 

Mr. Morris represents the trust com- 
panies on the Clearing House Committee. 
The dinner was largely for the purpose of 
conveying the general appreciation for 
the important work accomplished by Mr. 
Morris in bringing about the admission of 
trust companies to the Clearing House 
Association. Mr. Morris was among the 
first to advocate such co-operation and 
labored zealously to bring it about. 


House 
Philadelphia 


Farm- 


The Allentown Trust Company of AI- 
lentown, Pa., reports gross earnings of 
$36,897 during the past fiscal year of 
which $30,000 was transferred to surplus, 
making that account $60,000. The com- 
pany is erecting a new bank building. 
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Commercial Trust Company Increases 


Dividend Rate 


The excellent progress and earnings of 
the Commercial Trust Company have war- 
ranted another increase in the annual 
dividend rate from 14 to_16 per cent. 
The Commercial Trust Company was or- 


ganized I2 years ago and at the conclu- 
sion of the first year of business a divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. was declared. The 
12th annual statement of the company 
shows total assets of $11,764,400.48. The 


capital stock is $1,000,000; surplus $2,000,- 
undivided profits $230,127.35; and de- 
posits $8,5 20,761.66. The company has 
trust funds of $2,542,029.42 and corporate 
trusts of $136,554,000. 

The officers are: Thomas DeWitt Cuy- 
ler, president, John H. Mason, vice-presi- 
dent, W. A. Obdyke, secretary and treas- 
urer and H. W. Stehfest, assistant 
tary and assistant treasurer. 


000; 


secre- 


Samuel A. Crozer, was recently elected 


an assistant secretary of the Commercial 


Trust Company 


Merger of Continental and Equitable Trust 
Companies 

The plan for the consolidation of the 
Continental Title & Trust Company and 
the Equitable Trust Company has been 
ratified by the respective stockholders and 
boards of The merged 
title of Continental 
Equitable Title & Trust Company and will 
have capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of 
M. Daly, president of the 
Continental, has been elected president of 
the new company and the vice-presidents 


directors. com- 


pany bears’. the 


$1,000,000. T. 


are: John M. Campbell, W. F. Harritz, 
John McGlinn, Jeremiah J. Sullivan and 
J. R. Umsted. The other officers are: 
Secretary and treasurer, John F. Skelly; 


assistants to secretary and _ treasurer, 
Frank J. Johann, John V. Loughney, Ed- 
ward T. Smith; title officer, John Con- 
nellan; assistant title officer, Alfred Har- 
ris, Jr.; trust officer, C. Percy Willcox. 


Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 


The annual statement of the Guarantee 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company shows 
total resources of $7,400,799.904. The capi- 
tal stock is $1,000,000; surplus, $600,000; 
undivided profits, $105,244.38, and depos- 
its, $5,703,649.07. The company has 
trust funds and investments, which are 
kept entirely separate and apart from the 
assets, amounting to $17,382,480.92. 


also 


Fidelity Trust Company Increases 
Dividend Rate 


Another increase in the dividend rate 
has been declared by the directors of the 
Fidelity Trust Company, placing the capi- 
tal stock upon a 40 per cent. annual basis, 
which exceeds the rate of any other bank 
or trust company in the city. The last 
quarterly dividend per cent., an 
increase of I per cent. quarterly, over the 
previous declaration. 

The capital stock of the Fidelity Trust 
Company is and and 
undivided profits $11,161,344. 

Due to the increased dividend the stock 
was recently bid up from $1.030 to $1.071 
but no The 
company resources of 
$39,200,137, trust funds of $158,775,933 and 
corporate trusts of $703,482,406. 


was IO 


$2,000,000 surplus 


transaction was recorded. 


has aggregate 


Philadelphia Brevities 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 


ances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
celebrated the centenary of its 
ration on Monday, Jauary 15, 
a luncheon given by the 
directors of the 
tives and many local banks, 
trust companies and financial institutions 
attended the luncheon. 

C. Addison Harris, Jr., has been elected 
a director of the Franklin Trust Company. 


inaugu- 
1912, with 
president and 
company. Representa- 
officers of 


Wm. C. Keator has been elected a direct- 
or of the Rittenhouse Trust Company. 
C. S. Calwell has been elected a director 


of the Central Trust & Savings Company. 
C. T. Wetherill has been elected a direct- 
or of the Republic Trust Company. 

The Industrial Title, Trust & Savings 
Company has added $30,000 to surplus, 
making the total $885,500. 

The Independence Trust Company re- 
ports net earnings during the past 
amounting to $95,260. 

A. A. Jackson, vice-president of the 
Girard Trust Company, has been elected 


year 


a director of the Central National Bank. 
George Brooke, 3d, has been elected 
president of The Pennsylvania Trust 


Company of Reading, Pa., succeeding his 
late grandfather, George Brooke. H. B. 
Hagy was elected second vice-president. 
Edward H. Knerr was promoted to secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The January, 1912 clearings for Phila- 
delphia were $715,515,517 and in but three 
other months 1908 has a month’s 
business exceeded $700,000,000 


since 
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Roston 


Special Correspondence 


Proposed Banking and Trust Company 
Legislation 


An effort is being made to secure the 
passage of the bill which passed the 
House last year but was defeated in the 
Senate and which provides for a shorten- 
ing of the statute of limitations so that 
banks shall be liable for only one year, 
instead of six years as at present, for 
forged instruments. This bill has the en- 
dorsement of the Massachusetts Bankers’ 
Association and the Massachusetts Trust 
Company Association. There is ample 
precedent for the proposed legislation and 
experience has shown that it is no un 
common thing for the bank of payment to 
find that the bank has 
dated and ceased thus 
nothing to be recovered by the 


bank. 


The committee on 


collecting liqui- 


business, leaving 


paying 


banks and banking 
has also favorably reported the following 
bills, providing: 

That trust companies may give security 
for deposits, as required by the United 
States law and regulations of the trustees 
of the postal savings system, for postal 
savings deposits 

That trust companies may invest 
twenty-five per cent. of their surplus, as 
well as twenty-five per cent. of their 
capital, in bank buildings, but that no 
such building shall exceed in cost $250, 
000. 

That section 45 of the savings bank act 
shall apply to trust companies: it pro- 
vides that no director or officer of a sav- 
ings bank or trust company shall directly 
or indirectly receive any money or valu- 
able thing from a borrower as a reward 
or inducement for making a loan. 

That at stockholders’ or directors’ meet- 
ings of trust companies the meeting may 
decide how much of the annual report as 
to the condition of the company shall be 
read. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has 
been asked to grant a charter to the 
Bankers Reciprocal Association, whose 


purpose, it is stated, shall be indemnifica- 
tion of banks on a reciprocal plan, against 
loss by dishonesty of employees or by 
burglary. 

Several other measures have been intro- 
duced in the Legislature affecting the in- 
terests of banks and trust companies. 


Old Colony Trust Company Annual 
Meeting 

At the last annual meeting of the Old 
Colony Trust Company all of the officers 
were re-elected. They are as follows: 
Philip Stockton, president; Robert F. 
Herrick, George P. Gardner, Wallace B. 
Donham, Julius H. Wakefield, E. Elmer 
Chester B. Humphrey, vice-presi- 
George W. Grant, cashier; S. 
Parkman Shaw, Jr., secretary; F. M. 
Holmes, trust officer; T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge, Jr., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; Gordon Abbott, chairman of the 
board of directors; .. Hart, vice- 


Foye, 
dents; 


Francis R. 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Those re-elected to serve on the board 
Hon. T. Jefferson Cool- 
Gordon Abbott, Francis R. 
Philip Stockton, Charles F. Adams, 
Lothrop Ames, Oliver Ames, C. W. 


of directors are: 
idge, Jr., 
Hart, 
2d, F. 


Amory, William Amory, Charles F. Ayer, 
John S. Bartlett, Samuel Carr, B.° P. 
Cheney, Charles E. Cotting, Alvah 


Crocker, Philip Y. De Normandie, Philip 
Dexter, Hon. Eben S. Draper, George A. 
Draper, Frederick C. Dumaine, William 
Endicott, Jr.. Wilmot R. Evans, Frederick 
P. Fish, Reginald Foster, George P. Gard- 
ner, Edwin Farnham Robert F. 
Herrick, Henry S. Howe, Walter Hunne- 
well, Henry C. Jackson, George E. Keith, 
Gardiner M. Lane, Thomas L. Livermore, 
\rthur Lyman, Charles S. Mellen, Laur- 
ence Minot, Maxwell Norman, Hon. Rich- 
ard Olney, Robert T. Paine, 2d, 
Parkman, Andrew W. Preston, 
S. Russell, Philip L. Saltonstall, 
M. Sears, Quincy A. Shaw, 
Stockton, Charles A. Stone, 
Stone, E. V. R. Thayer, Lucius Tuttle, 
H. O. Underwood, Eliot Wadsworth, 
Stephen M. Weld, Sidney W. Winslow, 
Charles W. Whittier. 

The Old Colony Trust Company has 
capital of $5,000,000, surplus of $7,500,000 
and deposits of over $9,000,000. 


Greene, 


Henry 
Richard 
Herbert 
Howard 
Galen L. 


A bill has been introduced in the Legis- 
lature which provides for the merging of 
all cities and towns coming within a ten- 
mile radius of the State House into a new 
city with an estimated population of 1,500,- 
ooo. 

The recently incorporated Cosmopoli- 
tan Trust Company will begin business 
in the new building at 74 to 76 Devon- 
shire street with capital of $200,000 and 
surplus of $100,000. Silas Pierce is presi- 
dent and Max Mitchell, is vice-president. 
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Valuable Historical Booklets 
The State Street Trust Company has 
recently issued, for distribution among its 
patrons and friends the sixth of a series 
of interesting booklets devoted to histori- 


cal descriptions of Boston. The latest 
addition gives a brief history of each of 
the forty most interesting of the old 
houses intimately connected with the 


early life of the city, few of which are now 
standing. It does not attempt to mention 


or describe all of the historic houses of 
the city, but those in or near the busi- 
ness section that have had most to do 
with the growth, artistically, intellectu- 
ally, and commercially of the city. 

The publication makes an interesting 
library addition, and the company is to 
be given great credit both for the enter- 
prise and the artistic manner in which 


this happy thought, looking to the pre- 
servation of interesting 
worked out. 


heirlooms, has 


been 


New Bank Superintendent 


Governor Foss has appointed Augustus 
L. Thorndike as Bank Commissioner, suc- 
ceeding Arthur B. Chapin, who resigned 
to accept the position of vice-president 
with the American Trust Company. The 
appointment has been confirmed by the 
Executive Council. Mr. Thorndike served 
as president of the Winnisimmet National 
of Chelsea before it placed under 
another name and was the first president 
of the Boston Co-operative Bank. 


was 
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Arthur B. Chapin Assumes New Office 


Former Bank Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts Arthur B. Chapin assumed his 
new duties as vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company on January 15. At 
the special request of Governor Foss, 
Mr. Chapin continued to administer the 
duties Bank Commissioner until the 
appointment of his successor Augustus L. 
Thorndike. 

The deposits of the American Trust 
Company have been doubled during the 
past four from $8,000,000 to over 
$16,000,000. 


of 


years 


Boston Brevities 


At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company Amory 
A. Lawrence was added to the board of 
directors. 

At the annual meeting of the Bay State 
Trust Company Reginald Foster was 
added to the board of directors. 

The capital of the First National Bank 
is to be increased to $5,000,000. 

In the past fourteen the number 
of National banks in Boston has been 
reduced from 57 to 23 as a result of con- 
solidations, liquidations and failures. 

The $12,050,000 outstanding stock of 
the eighteen Boston trust companies is 
distributed among slightly more than 
2,800 shareholders. The Old Colony 
Trust Company on April 1, to11, had 377 
shareholders, with an average holding of 
66 shares. 


years 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 


Capital 
De TES Oi ccicincccnsds <occeconcscisecte $1,000,000 
Be III GD o cache sn csns costes isnesesssnen 500,000 
IN i ai a cnaccivectsabacesvanees 600,000 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 


Ne BI vccncnconnivicesceses skdevactians 100,000 
Commonwealth Trust Co...................0008 1,000,000 
eons nd ancsscsmndisaodacesiibe 200,000 
RI oe ccanavecetunia 250,000 
IE Sic sachssudhas scncansionsennints 1,000,000 
International TrustCo..................c.sesee 1,000,000 
tide abated Lahde cnindesovchdnsdeuysonces seueae 200.000 
Lincoln Trust Company..............c00..e000s 200,000 
Mattapan Deposit and Trust Co.............. 100,000 
New England Trust Co................cccee-sceee 1,000,000 
CPU SN I OD ccc ccesce evcdiesoses’ spies 5,000,000 
ERE SR aR Sa eee 200,000 
I TIS SI 0, cnccnks -cccannssoneceenee’ scans 200,000 
State Street Trust Co...............ccceeeee --.. 1,000,000 
United States Trust Co.................scecceeees 200,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits Deposits Par Bid Asked 
$2,175,172 $18,252,026 100 350 

673,902 6,957,963 100 * 

569,345 8,710,939 100 210 
2,850,776 13,719,118 100 * 

31,988 551,021 100 120 ea 

775,605 13,919,807 100 200 205 

55.527 1,794,992 100 102%, 110 
52,266 1,879,821 100 on en 

355,581 6,810,540 100 135 140 
4,432,902 12,488.521 100 * 

158,476 2 850,623 100 135 

116,369 1,111,697 100 * 

137,099 1,465,323 100 200 
2,721.365 24,830,829 100 * aa 
8,412,796 85,816,297 100 360 375 

35,518 962,622 100 ate 

183,150 2,733,715 100 200 
1,320,116 14,325,331 100 as 
1,345,749 5,471,628 100 ? 


* Stock can only be bought and sold through Board of Directors. 
Corrected by E. V. Henderson. 35 Congress St., Boston. Mass. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


Public Sentiment Demands Supervision of 
Private Banks 


For a number of years the representa- 
tive banking 
urged the creation of 
quirements and official supervision of 
private banking enterprises. 
but four States in the Union which have 
failed to pass regulating the 
ness of the private banker. The 
ment throughout the 
to safeguard by statute the 
whether utilizing National, State or pri- 
vate banks. The situation in Illinois is 
therefore enigmatical, especially in view 
of the recent defeat of a resolution pro- 
posed by the council of the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association to submit a 
bill to the Legislature to place all banks 
under State supervision. 

The defeat of this resolution by a vote 
of 13 to 12 has served the excellent pur 
pose of arousing public sentiment as 
never before. The influential newspapers 
of the State with one accord condemn 
existing lax conditions which permit any 
irresponsible individual to display a sign 
with the word “Bank” and solicit deposits 
without rendering an accounting to any- 
body. This agitation will have the effect 
of arousing the members of the 
lature to the need of proper banking 
legislation and a bill will doubtless be in- 
troduced with that object in view. The 
issue will, however, be sharply contested 
inasmuch as the private banking inter- 
ests have exhibited exceptional ability in 
playing politics and defeating similar ef- 
forts in the past. The 
however, is somewhat different and the 
people generally, throughout the State, 
are reinforcing the demand of the Na- 
tional and State bankers. 

Although the stability and conservative 
conduct of the State banks and trust com- 
panies of Illinois compares most favorably 
with the showing in any other State it is 
nevertheless proper to emphasize the 
need of a law creating a separate bank- 
ing department. At the present time the 
control and supervision of State banks 
and trust companies is delegated to the 
department of the State Auditor. Illinois 
is therefore one of the few States which 
have not yet established separate bank- 
ing departments. The wisdom of creat- 


Illinois have 
uniform State re- 


interests of 


There are 


laws busi- 
move- 


is general country 


depositors 


executive 


Legis- 


situation now, 


ing the position of a State Bank Superin- 
tendent or Bank Commissioner is gener- 
ally recognized throughout the country. 
In Illinois the duties of the State official 
who is authorized to enforce the banking 
laws are sufficiently important to require 
undivided attention. There is every as- 
surance, however, that the proper de- 
mand for supervision of private banks and 
the establishment of a banking 
department will soon be recognized and 
favorably acted upon by the State legisla- 
ture. 


separate 


Interest Distribution to Trust Company 


Depositors 
The 


with 


extent to which depositors share 
stockholders in the successful man- 
agement and growth of a trust company 
is illustrated in a compilation of 
recently made by B. M. Chattell, 
of the Illinois Trust & Savings 
which show that since January 1, 1890, the 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank has paid 
$29,000,000 as interest to its depositors. 
In the same time it has paid $1,900,000 in 
taxes to the city, county and State. To 
its stockholders it has paid in the same 


figures 
cashier 
Bank, 


period approximately $10,500,000 in divi- 
dends and has added about $8,500,000 to 
its surplus. These fi 

that in the 
since the 


there- 

period of twenty-two 
beginning of 1890 the 
bank has paid to its depositors in inter- 
more than it has earned 
for its stockholders in dividends and ac- 
cumulated surplus and has contributed in 
taxes an amount equal to 10 per cent. of 
the total earnings for the stockholders. 
The growth of the bank itself is 
in the statement that in 1890 its deposits 
were $11,000,000 and are now $95,000,000; 
its capital was then $1,000,000 and is now 
$5,000,000; its surplus and_ undivided 
profits were then $588,000 and are now 
$9,300,000. 


igures show, 
fore, 


years 


est $10,000,000 


shown 


Commercial Na- 
title to the block 
street and Fifth 


The Continental and 
tional Bank has taken 
bounded by La Salle 
avenue and Adams and Quincy streets, 
on which a new twenty-story bank and 
office building will be erected. The pro- 
ject involves an investment of $10,000,000. 

Ralph C. Wilson has retired as vice- 
president of the Old Colony Trust & 
Savings Bank and H. T. Bowers was 
elected as his successor. 
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Marked Gains in the Merchants’ Loan & 
Trust Company Deposits 

A comparison of the official statements 
of condition rendered by the Merchants 
Loan & Trust Company marked 
gains in deposits and _ corresponding 
growth in its various departments. The 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company is one 
of the few trust companies in the United 
States which is able to look back 


shows 


over 
more than half a century of continued 
service. It represents the highest type 


of modern trust company administration. 
Through its trust department many im- 
portant and large estates are safeguarded, 
including those of the late Marshall Field 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
Melville Fuller. The success and record 
of this trust company is therefore an 
example and should stimulate devotion 
to the highest ideals in the management 
of all similar enterprises throughout the 
country. Organized in 1857 the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company reported 
in 1867 deposits of $1,723,000, in 1887 of 
$8,069,000, in 1897 $18,445,000, in 1907 
$50,854,000. Within the past three years 
the growth of deposits has been marked. 
In November, 1909 deposits were $53,- 
714,000, January 9, I91I, they amounted 
to $56,151,751 and the latest statement as 
of December 6, 
$63,070,701. The capital stock is $3,000,- 
000, surplus fund $5,000,000 and undivided 
profits $1,391,793 as compared with $1,084,- 
164 undivided profits January 9, I9gIt. 


IOTT, shows deposits of 


Trust Company Merger Perfected 

Formal ratification of the merger of 
the Western Trust & Savings Bank with 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois 
took place at the special meeting Satur- 
day, January 27. The business of the 
two banks was consolidated a month pre- 
vious. The eight directors of the West- 
ern Trust Company added to the direc- 
tory of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois are: Walter H. Wilson, Joseph 
E. Otis: George Woodland, Burton F. 
Peck, James W. Stevens, W. O. Johnson, 
R. Floyd Clinch, William C. Boyden. 
The statement of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois as a result of the con- 
solidation shows: Capital, $3,500,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $1,500,000; 
deposits, $36,000,000. 

George M. Reynolds” has been elected 
president of the Hibernian Banking Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting, taking the 
place of David R. Lewis, made 
vice-president. 


who is 


Chicago Brevities 
The Northern Trust Company stock- 
holders at the recent annual meeting re- 
elected the directors whose terms had 
expired and also the officers. The direc- 
tors re-elected were: A. C. Bartlett, Wil- 
liam A. Fuller, Ernest A. Hamill, Marvin 
Hughitt, Charles L. Hutchinson, Martin 
A. Ryerson, Albert A. Sprague, Solomon 

A. Smith and Byron L. Smith. 
Bank clearings in Chicago in January 


reached a total of $1,252,985,283. This 
a : 5,20; 

amount 1s $100,597,002, or 9.3 per cent. 

larger than the clearings in the corre- 


sponding month of rort. 

The directors of the State Bank of Chi- 
cago at their last regular meeting voted 
to transfer $500,000 from undivided profits 
to surplus account, making the total of 
the latter item $2,000,000. The bank’s 
capital is $1,500,000 and its deposits are 
$25,000,000. 

Application for permission to organize 


the Franklin Trust & Savings Bank has 


been made at Springfield. Chas. G. 
Dawes, president of the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois; Maurice L. Roths- 


child and Simon W. Strauss, president of 
S. W. Strauss & Co., are the incorpora- 
tors. The capital stock is $200,000, and 
the surplus $50,000. 

The Central Trust Company of Illinois 
has been appointed receiver for the Chi- 
cago Lighterage Company. 


Albany Clearing House Formed 


At a recent meeting of officers of bank 


and trust companies of Albany a local 
Clearing House Association was organ- 
ized. A portion of the banking building 


of the Union Trust Company will be used 


to conduct daily clearings. It is also 
stated that MacNaughton Miller, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Union Trust 


Company will be appointed manager. 
The following officers of. the Clearing 

House Association 

dent, Dudley 


were elected: Presi- 
Olcott, of the Mechanics 
and Farmers Bank; vice-president, Rob- 
ert C. Pruyn, of the National Commer- 
cial Bank; secretary and treasurer, John 
J. Gallogly, of the First National Bank. 
The Clearing House committee is com- 
posed of the president and vice-president, 
and Charles H. Bissikummer, president of 
the Albany Bankers’ Association; John 
R. Carnell, of the Albany County: Bank, 
and Ledyard Cogswell, of the New York 
State National Bank. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


The Over-Abundance of Funds 


A careful appraisement of the condi- 
tions underlying the present flow and ac- 
cumulation of idle funds to the central 
reserve cities leads to the conclusion that 
there are certain elements which arrest 
the progress of the country, ana which 
are not due to lack of capital, enterprise, 
brain or brawn. This country now af- 
fords the cheapest money market in the 
world and at the same time offers greater 
opportunities for profitable investment 
than any other nation. In order to 
explain this apparent enigma it is 
essary to search for other than natural 
or economic causes. There is perhaps 
no other civilized nation where such ob- 
stacles and discouragement are cast in the 
way of the constructive man of affairs as 
in the United States. The complaint has 
been often heard—and it is true—that 
politics is principally at the bottom of this 
industrial and 


nec- 


passive condition in 
financial development. 

So far as St. Louis is concerned there 
is not much ground for gloomy conjec 
ture. The past year has not alto- 
gether satisfactory but the returns show 
that we have enjoyed a fair share of the 
good things and have not experienced any 
real hardships. Measured by years of 
normal capacity the year IQII was a sat- 
isfactory The combined banking 
and trust company resources of St. Louis 
have reached the imposing figure of 
$401,873,000. Aggregate transactions of 
the local banks and trust companies dur- 
ing the last year reached the unprece- 
dented total of $35,000,000,000, with clear- 
ings amounting to $3,875,000,000. The 
local mercantile trade was fair and as a 
manufacturing center St. Louis holds 
fourth place. Trade reports relating to 
the chief industries centering here proves 
the fact that St. Louis is among the most 
prosperous cities in the country. 

But all these returns emphasize the 
statement that there is an impedimenta 
attached to the wheels of commerce and 
arbitrary forces at work which are senti- 
mental rather than real. We are now 
consoled with the promise that as soon 
as the presidential election is out of the 
way there will be boom times. 


our 


been 


one. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. Annual Meeting 


At the last annual 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 


stockholders’ meet- 


pany, the eight members of the board of 
directors terms of office 
pired, were re-elected to 
years. They are: Breckinridge 
president; Wm. G. Lackey, vice-presi- 
dent; Nelson W. McLeod, president Ger- 
man Savings Institution, Robert J. 
O’Reilly, M. D., Henry W. Peters, presi- 
dent Peters Shoe Company, H. Clay 
Pierce, chairman Board Waters-Pierce 
Oil Co., Henry S. Priest, Boyle & Priest, 
and Julius S. Walsh, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company. Other 
the board whose terms have 
not expired Henry Semple Ames, 
vice-president, William Bagnell, president 
Bagnell Timber Company, John I. 


had ex- 
three 
Jones, 


whose 


serve 


members of 
of directors 
are: 


Beggs, 
president and general manager St. Louis 
Car Company, Eugene H. Benoist, 
E. Brock, secretary, Murray 
president Carleton Dry Goods Company, 
Charles Clark, Horatio N. Davis, 
dent Smith & Davis Manufacturing 
pany, John D. Davis, 
David R. Francis, Francis Bro. & Co., 
S. E. Hoffman, vice-president, W. J. 
McBride, vice-president Haskell & Barker 
Company, of Michigan City, Ind., 
Saunders Norvell, president Stoves and 
Hardware Publishing Company, Wm. D. 
Orthwein, president Wm. D. Orthwein 
August Schlafly, 


James 
Carleton, 


presi- 
Com- 
\ ice-president, 


Car 


Grain Company, 
Schlafly & Sons, R. H. Stockton, president 
Majestic Manufacturing and 
Rolla Wells. 

At the annual election of officers of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, Wal- 
ton W. Steele, made assistant trust 
officer. Mr. Steele has with the 
company’s trust department for the past 


August 


Company, 


was 


been 


eleven years, coming to it from the Mis- 
souri State Bank of 
formerly connected 


Butler, Mo., and was 

with the Walton 
the same place. All 
re-elected to 


Trust Company of 
present officers 
for the 


lows: 


were serve 
ensupmg 


Julius S. 


year. They are as fol- 
Walsh, chairman of the 
board; Breckinridge Jones, president; 
John D. Davis, Samuel E. Hoffman, Wil- 
liam G. Lackey and Henry Semple Ames, 
Frederick Vierling, trust 
Wm. McC. Martin, and. J. H. 
Keebaugh, assistant trust officers; 
Kingsland, real estate officer; James E. 
Brock, secretary; Hugh R. Lyle, Henry C. 
Ibbotson, C. H. Turner, Jr., Louis W. 
Fricke, and Edwin J. Kropp, assistant sec- 
retaries: James H. Grover, bond officer, 
and Frank C. Ball, safe deposit officer. 


vice-presidents; 
officer; 


Geo. 
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Advocates Reform of Taxation 
In an address before the St. Louis Real 
Estate Exchange President Festus J. 
Wade of the Mercantile Trust Company 
criticized the prevailing system of taxing 
mortgages. Mr. Wade said, in part: 
“Real estate loans and mortgages should 


be immune from taxation because the 
taxes are paid on real estate. One in- 
vests in railroad securities and avoids 


taxes, because the railroads already have 
paid taxes. A National bank may not 
loan money on real estate, yet the land 
is the basis of all wealth. I never knew 
a bank to fail because of 
loans, provided they were made with the 
same intelligence exercised in making 
commercial loans. Banks and trust com- 
panies in this State pay a greater tax, 
proportionally, than any other class of 
merchants or tradesmen. The institution 
over which I preside pays $12,000 a month 
for the privilege of doing business.” 


real estate 


St. Louis Union Trust Go. Declares Extra 
Dividend 


The St. Louis Union Trust Company 
has declared an extra dividend of 4 per 
cent. This dividend precedes the regu- 


lar quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. in 
\pril. The capital stock of the company 
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St. Louis Brevities 

Hanford Crawford has been appointed 
chairman of the Special Reorganization 
Committee for the Missouri Lincoln 
Trust Company. The other members of 
the committee are Thomas Wright, 
Moses N. Sale, W. F. Carter, M.- E. 
Hogan, H. A. Haeussler and Aaron Wald- 
heim. The committee is empowered to 
agree on a reorganization plan and to 
recommend officers for the company. 

At the annual meeting of the Common- 


wealth Trust Company the officers and 
directors were re-elected without change. 
At the annual meeting of the United 


Railways Company it was announced 
that the corporation had paid off its en- 
tire indebtedness of $1,205,000, with the 
exception of its bonds, and had $998,279 
to its credit to meet emergency for the 
coming year. The gross receipts of the 
company showed an increase of 3.4 per 
cent. over 1910, or about $300,000. 

The Missouri, Arkansas and Gulf Rail- 
road has executed a mortgage to the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company, as trus- 
tee, to issue of $1,600,000 of 
5 per cent. gold bonds for the completion 


secure an 


of the company’s line from Rolla to 
Bakersfield, Mo. 
John Nickerson, Sr., vice-president of 


the National Bank of Commerce, and one 


is $5,000,000, making the disbursement 
$200,000. An extra dividend was paid last 


of the pioneer bankers of St. Louis, has 
resigned. 


year, making the dividend rate 20 per Festus J. Wade, president of the Mer- 
cent. —~ cantile Trust Company and N. A. Mc- 
The West St. Louis Trust Company Millan, president of the St. Louis Union 


has declared a quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent. on its capital of $100,000, plac- 
ing its stock on a 5 per cent. 
Last year this company paid 4 per cent. 
In a statement issued the company shows 
accumulated 1908 of 


Trust Company, have been elected mem- 
bers of the Committee on Management 
of the St. Louis Clearing House Associa- 
tion. Breckenridge Jones, president of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company has 
been elected a member of the arbitration 
committee. 


ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 


Surplus and 


basis. 


surplus since 


a 
$20,000. 

















Undivided Par Bk. 

NAME Capital Profits Deposits Value Div. Value. Bid. Acked 
American Trust Co............ $1,000,000 $144,550 $2,965,109 $100 114 _— siecle 
Bankers Trust Co............. 1,000,000 1,246,594 ooo . 100 16% 225 238 243 
Broadway Saving & TrustCo... 100,000 47,544 771,303 100 8% 148 150 175 
Commonwealth Trust Co. ...... 2,000,000 135,186 4,624,891 100 6% 108 104 105 
Farmers & Merchants TrustCo.. 100,000 40,093 689,828 100 140 110 120 
Jefferson Gravois Trust Co .... 100,000 15,712 492.899 100 116 110 120 
Mercantile Trust.............. 3,000,000 6,652,123 21,680,017 100 18% 322 8338 335 
Mississippi Valley Trust....... 3,900,000 5,643,200 16,984,296 100 16% 288 302 303 
St. Louis Union Trust......... 5.000,000 6,938,378 27,298,672 100 16% 239 487 495 
Title Guaranty and Trust...-. .. 2,500,000 127,762 —— 100 4% 105 78 794 
Trust Co.of St. Louis Co....... 133,600 134,386 344,539 50 12% 100 188% 200% 
West St. Louis Trust Co....... 100,000 22,001 474,184 100 6% 122 120 130 


Corrected by A. G. Eiwards & Sons, 410-412 Olive St., St. Louis, 
and 1 Wall St., New York. 











































































































































































































































































































Raltimore 


Special Correspondence 


Unjust Bank and Trust Company Taxation 


A bill to revise the laws governing the 
taxation of banks and trust companies 
has been submitted to the State legisla- 
ture, carrying with it the unanimous en- 
dorsement of representative business, 
banking and commercial interests of the 
State. Without attempting to review or 
summarize the drastic provisions of the 
present law, it is sufficient to give put one 
concrete example of its effect, to show 
the necessity of reform. In effect the tax 
on a bank or trust company with a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and surplus and undivid- 
ed profits of $700,000 amounts to $32,000 
a year, equal to 3.2 per cent. on capital 
or 2 per cent. on combined capital and 
surplus. Philadelphia banks, which are 
the most aggressive competitors for 
Baltimore business, pay very much less 
taxes. A Philadelphia bank with a simi- 
lar capital on surplus will pay under the 
alternative plan prevailing in Pennsyl- 
vania either $10,000 or $6,700. Needless to 
state this burden of taxation has severely 
handicapped local banks and trust com- 
panies in obtaining and holding business. 

In addition to this drawback, there is 
another arbitrary factor which demands 
intelligent and impartial determination. 
The Baltimore Clearing House enforces a 
rather unique rule which imposes upon 
its members the policy of requiring all 
deposit accounts, originating since 1897 
to pay collection charges on checks and 
allows them to exercise their own dis- 
cretion in applying or omitting such 
charges on accounts opened prior to 1897. 
While the obvious purpose of this rule 
is to protect member banks against un- 
due competition, the situation thereby 
created is hardly such as to reflect credit- 
ably upon the wisdom of the Clearing 
House managers responsible therefor. 
While banks may succeed in holding old 
accounts it is but natural that the less 
favored. depositors chafe under this dis- 
crimination, and justly so. Furthermore, 
this rule has had the deplorable effect of 
driving valuable accounts and business to 
competing city banks where no collection 
charges are made. If for no other reason 
the trust companies of this city are justi- 
fied in retaining their independence. The 
best solution would, therefore be to 
abandon such collection charges and at 
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least give local banks an opportunity to 
retain or solicit accounts which belong 
here. 

There is at present a spirit of enter- 
prise and progressiveness among bank 
and trust company officers in this city 
which should not be discouraged by un- 
just laws or unwise rulings. The taxation 
reform bill should pass and any other fate 
would reflect discredit upon Maryland 
legislators. The bill was carefully drawn 
up under the direction of the Clearing 
House Association, and with the endorse- 
ment of the Board of Trade and Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Changes in Balumore Trust Company 


As foreshadowed in the last issue of 
Trust Companies the board of directors 
of the Baltimore Trust Company, has 
elected Douglas H. Gordon, president. 
Thomas H. Bowles resigned to become 
chairman of the board, a position created 
for him. George C. Morrison was ad- 
vanced from second to first vice-president, 
still continuing in charge of the trust de- 
partment. Samuel C. Rowland, formerly 
third vice-president, was made chairman 
of the executive committee. The posi- 
tions of second and third vice-presidents 
were not filled. C. D. Fenhagen was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Gordon was president of the Inter- 
national Trust Company from its organi- 
zation until its merger with the Baltimore 
Trust & Guarantee Company into the 
present corporation. Mr. Bowles has 
been prominent in the financial life of 
Baltimore since 1908, when he became 
president of the Baltimore Trust & Guar- 
antee Company, succeeding Bernard N. 
Baker. When the Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany was formed he was elected its first 
president, and held his position until this 
election. 


. 


Baltimore Brevities 

It is an evidence of the success and 
excellent management of the trust com- 
panies of Baltimore to call attention to 
the fact that the strongest local invest- 
ment demand is for shares of trust com- 
pany stock. 

The Public Service Commission of 
Maryland has approved the request of 
the Western Maryland Railway Company 
to issue $10,000,000 three-year notes at 
5 per cent. 
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MERCANTILE TRUST & DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 


CAPITAL - - 
SURPLUS - - 


DEPOSITS - - 


Correspondent for Banks, Bankers and Trust Companies. 


$1,500,000.00 
$3,000,000.00 
$10,344,000.00 


Securities held on deposit for out of town corporations and persons. 
JOHN GILL of R., Chairman of the Board 


A. H. 8. POST, President 
WILTON SNOWDEN, Vice-President 
J- R. WALKER, 2nd Vice-President 


An Excellent Statement by the Mercantile 
Trust & Deposit Company 

The Mercantile Trust & Deposit Com- 

pany offers an excellent example of the 


methods adopted by the best managed 
trust companies and banks to assure 
stockholders and patrons of the most 


thorough 
liabilities 


examination of all and 
This company, in addition to 
annual inspection by the banking authori 
ties of the State, is periodically examined 


assets 


by committees of directors and _ stock- 
holders. Such examinations are further 
reinforced by annual audits by Haskins 


& Sells, the well-known firm of certified 
public accountants. The thoroughness of 
these examinations is indicated by the 
affidavit of the committee of stockholders 
which accompanies the last statement is- 
sued by the company as of December 30, 
IQII. 

The latest the Mercantile 
Trust & Deposit Company emphasizes its 
growth during the past year. Total re- 
sources are $14,975,352 including $2,508,- 
227 Baltimore City stock, $4,190,599 other 
stocks and bonds; $5,703,490 time and 
call loans and $1,460,960 cash on hand 
and in banks. The deposits of the com- 
pany have from $8,041,252 on 
December 31, 1909 to $10,344,570 on De- 
cember 30, 1911. The capital stock is 
$1,500,000, surplus $2,700,000 and _ undi- 
vided profits $430,782. 

The trust department reports total trust 
funds amounting to $19,943,521. The 
company trustee under corporate 
mortgages aggregating in value $146,377,- 
592. Exceptional success has been ex- 
perienced by the company in the exten- 
sion of fiduciary facilities. The 
are: A. H. S. Post, president; 
Snowden, vice-president; J. R. 


report of 


increased 


also is 


officers 
Wilton 
Walker, 


JOHN McHENRY, Treasurer 
T. H. FITCHETT, Sec’y and Asst. Treas. 
C. I. REYNOLDS, Asst. Secretary 


John 
Fitchett, 
treasurer; C. I. 
secretary. 


second vice-president; 
treasurer; T. H. 
asst. 


McHenry, 
secretary and 
Reynolds, assistant 


Fidelity Trust Company Establishes Invest- 
ment Department 

C. T. Williams, who has been associated 
with the banking firm of Middendorf, 
Williams & Co. has been appointed mana- 
ger of the newly established investment 
department of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany. During the receivership of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Mr. Williams was 
secretary, having previously been asso- 
ciated with the banking firm of John L. 
Williams & Sons of Richmond, Va. He 
is at the present time secretary of 
the Georgia & Florida Railway and sec- 
retary of the Southern Investment Com- 
pany. 

The newly created investment depart- 
ment of the Fidelity Trust Company will 
be conducted on the same lines pursued 
by trust companies in other leading cities 
which have added such facilities. The 
Fidelity Trust Company in conjunction 
with the Fidelity Deposit Company has 
aggregate resources of $16,000,000. Asso- 
ciated with the president, former Gov- 
ernor Warfield, are Van Lear Black, first 
vice-president: W. Bladen Lowndes, sec- 
ond vice-president and treasurer. 


also 


Lowndes, vice-president of 


W. Bladen 


the Fidelity Trust Company has been 
elected a director of the National Me- 
chanics’ Bank. 


The Maryland Public Service Commis- 
sion authorized the issue of $10,000,000 


worth of notes by the Western Maryland 
Railway. 


Send us your items on Baltimore and vicinity. 
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Cleveland 
Speciai Correspondence 
Rigid Enforcement of Banking Laws in Ohio 


Conservative bankers and trust 
pany officers of this State are gratified 
with the capable administration and en- 
forcement of laws which characterizes the 
office of Superintendent of Banks, F. E. 
Baxter. The Legislature of 1911 amended 
section 9721 of the banking code which 
empowers the Superintendent of Banks 
to exércise his discretion in approving 
or rejecting applications for charters to 
organize new banks and trust companies. 
This provision has had the effect of dis- 
couraging unworthy enterprises. During 
the fiscal year ended November 15, IgI1, 
the department granted certificates of au- 
thority to begin business to twenty-five 
new institutions, bringing the total num- 
ber of State banks and trust companies 
now in operation to 497. Three new 
trust companies organized during 
the year. 

An example of the manner in 
the State banking laws are enforced is 
afforded by the closing of three State 
banks recently, all of which were con- 
trolled by J. S. Howard of Columbus. 
The law gives the Superintendent of 
Banks the right to approve and enforce 
the reserve requirements for State banks. 
The banks in question were found to be 
delinquent in maintaining their reserves. 


com- 


were 


which 


Marked Growth of Ohio Banks and Trust 
Companies 


State Bank Superintendent F. E. Bax- 
ter has submitted the fourth annual re- 
port of the department to Governor Har- 
mon, showing a remarkable increase in 
the resources of banks. The total re- 
sources of banks under the regulation of 
the department September 25, IQII, were 
$515,265,024, an increase of more than 
$100,000,000 since August 18, 1908, when 
the department started. 

There are 495 banks under the super- 
vision of the department now, an increase 
of 35. The demand deposits increased 
from a little more than $99,000,000 in 
1908 to nearly $139,000,000 on September 
25, 1911, or more than 39 per cent. The 
time deposits increased from $236,000,000 
to $290,000,000, or more than 22 per cent. 


Calvary Morris 


Morris, one of the leading 
vankers of Cleveland, who was formerly 
rresident of the Trust Com- 
any and chairman of the 
yoard of directors three years ago when 


Calvary 


Cleveland 
was elected 
Fred H. Goff was elected president, died 
suddenly recently of apoplexy at the 
-akeside Hospital. Mr. Morris 
voted to the interests of the 

Trust Company. 
old and his death is 
of friends and 





was de- 
Cleveland 
He was sixty-two years 
mourned by a host 


business associates. 


International Trust Company of Denver Pre- 
paring to Occupy New Building 


The International Trust Company of 


Denver, Colorado, will soon take formal 


elegant banking 
quarters in the build- 
ing being completed for the company at 
California and Seventeenth streets. On 
February 10, the safe deposit department 
The 
announcement of the opening of the mod- 
ern vaults attracted a 
large number of new patrons desiring to 
themselves of the unexcelled 
safety facilities offered by the 
tional Trust The 
vaults are most modern 
perfect anywhere in 
country. The great chrome steel door 
plate, which protects the front of the 
vault, weighs twenty-four tons. 

The capital and surplus of the 
national Trust Company was 
increased to $1,000,000 and the board of 
has increased to thirteen 
members including Denver and Colorado 
men of wide financial experience and ex- 
tensive connections. The De- 
cember 5, 1911 statement of the company 
total deposits of $5,824,696 and 
aggregate resources of $6,963,548. The 
officers and directors are as follows: 
H. M. Blackmer, president; Theo. G. 
Smith, vice-president; F. G. Moffat, 2d 
vice-president; H. H. Brooks, secretary 
and trust officer; P. E. Cleland, treasurer. 
Directors: A. V. Hunter (chairman of 
the board), Alva Adams, H. M. Black- 
mer, John Evans, Gerald Hughes, Thomas 
Keely, Charles M. MacNeill, F. G. Moffat, 
Spencer Penrose, John H. Porter, Theo. 
G. Smith, M. D. Thatcher, J. H. P. Voor- 
hies. 


possession of its new 


exclusive modern 


was transferred to the new quarters. 


new safe deposit 


avail new 
Interna- 
new steel 
and 
this 


Company. 
among the 
established 


Inter- 
recently 


directors been 


business 


shows 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


The Steel Situation and Business 


Although the volume of new business 
in the steel trade is not up to expectations, 
the last report of the United States Steel 
Corporation reflects well sustained earn- 
ings. For the last quarter of 1911 the 
Steel Corporation reported net earnings 
of over $23,000,000 and paid its 
mum dividend on the common stock. 
past year shows $4,750,000 
over dividends, the 


maxi- 
The 
surplus 
contribution of the 
last three months being $80,600, where a 
deficit 


also 


was generally anticipated. The 
unfilled orders January 1, aggregated 
5,084,761 tons, an increase of 1,473,444 
tons for the quarter. This showing is 
generally gratifying and conveys assur- 


ance for the future. 

Pittsburgh bank clearings for January 
amounted to 
with 


$223,050,000 as 
$217,044,000 in the 
month last year. 
ness conditions. 


compared 
corresponding 
This reflects good busi- 
Banks and trust compa- 
nies report surplus funds with call money 
averaging from 5 to 6 per cent. according 
to character of business. 


+> 


Trust Companies and the Clearing House 


Although no authoritative efforts have 
been made to take up the subject of ad- 
mitting trust companies to membership 
in the Pittsburgh Clearing House Asso- 
ciation there is considerable informal dis- 
cussion as to the advantages of such alli- 
ance. Special zest has been given this 
question by the recent action of the New 
York and Philadelphia Clearing House 
Associations in providing for admission of 
trust companies to full membership. 
Among some of the leading trust compa- 
nies this kind of co-operation is favorably 
regarded and there exists a disposition to 
consider the plan. The trust companies 
command a position in the local banking 
world practically equal to that of the 
Clearing House banks and they are stead- 
ily gaining in volume of business and es- 
pecially in deposits. At the same time 
there exists a mutuality of interests be- 
tween some of the larger National banks 
and trust companies. 


The directors of the Guardian Trust 
Company have elected Omar S. Decker 
president. 


Pittsburgh Brevities 

The board of directors of the Union 
Trust Company has added $1,500,000 to 
surplus, making that account now $29,000,- 
ooo and the total capital and surplus ac- 
count $30,500,000, the surplus being nearly 
29 times the capital. The regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25 per cent. was recently 
declared. Arthur V. Davis, president of 
the Aluminum Company of America, has 
been added to the board of the 
Trust Company. 

The annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association will be 
held at Bedford Springs, June 18 and tg. 

H. M. Andress has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president of the Homestead Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, to fill a va- 
cancy. 

The Pittsburgh Stock Exchange han- 
dled 1,312,916 shares of stock during the 
past year. The steel industry experienced 
decided improvement with an output con- 
siderably greater than for the 
year. It is generally admitted, however, 
that conditions in this industrial center 
were materially affected by the prevailing 
unsettlement caused by the attacks upon 
so-called “trusts,” and the pending suit 
for the dissolution of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 


Union 


next 


previous 


Southern States 

In the ten southern States three hun- 
dred and eleven new banks with $10,860,- 
470 capital began business in 1911. Ten- 
nessee reports 54 new banks with $3,339,- 
000 capital and Georgia 92 banks 
with $2,595,000 capital. 

Directors of the City 
Company of Mobile, 
George A. Tonsmeire 
dent of the company. Mr. Tonsmeire 
kas been cashier. A. C. Tonsmeire was 
promoted from assistant cashier to cash- 
ier, while Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., was ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant cashier. 

The Birmingham Trust & Savings 
Bank of Birmingham, Ala., has added 
$50,000 to surplus, making total surplus 
of $500,000 and capital of $500,000. 

The American Trust & Banking Com- 
pany of Chattanooga, Tenn., has been or- 
ganized and opened for business. H. S. 
Probasco is president. 

The American National Bank of Nash- 


new 


Bank & 
Ala., have 
active vice-presi- 


Trust 
elected 


ville, Tenn., reports total resources of 
$0,536,277, deposits $6,083,767, capital 
$1,000,000 and surplus and profits of 


$852,509. 
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New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 


Investment Opportunities in the South 


The hundreds of bankers and financiers 
representing all the States of the country 
who attended the recent annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in this city, obtained entirely new 
impressions as to the surprising growth 
and the unexampled openings for profit- 
able investment in this section. No 
amount oi publicity, literature or hearsay 
can adequately present the improved 
conditions which exist as compared with 
ten years ago. Information at first glance, 
such as the wide-awake delegates attend- 
ing the recent convention were enabled 
to obtain, will doubtless stimulate the 
flow of new capital to the South, which 
has been steadily increasing in volume. 
Our bank and trust company officers are, 
moreover, alive to the necessity of plac- 
ing such investment offerings before the 
country in proper and attractive form. 
As an illustration, we may refer to the 
success of the American Cities Company 
which is offering six per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred stock based upon values 
which are exceptional. This company 
owns practically all the stock of a num- 
ber of highly successful constituent cor- 
porations, including the New Orleans 
Railway & Light Company, controlling 
the entire street railway business of New 
Orleans, the Birmingham Railway, Light 
& Power Company, embracing the entire 
street railway system of Birmingham; 
the Memphis Street Railway Company; 
Little Rock Railway & Electric Company, 
Knoxville Railway & Light Company and 
the Houston (Texas) Lighting & Power 
Company. 

John J. Gannon, president of the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company of this 
city is chairman of the board of directors, 
which includes such other well-known 
trust company men as A. J. Hemphill, 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York City, Lynn H. Dinkins, 
president of the Interstate Trust & Bank- 
ing Company of New Orleans, Charles 
Janvier and R. M. Walmsley. 


Proposed Banking Trust Company 


A projected new financial enterprise 
which is commanding considerable gen- 
eral interest is the proposed new Bank- 
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ing Trust Company to be established in 
this city. It is announced in the pros- 
pectus that the company will not engage 
actively in the banking business in solicit- 
ing deposits. It will conduct principally a 
trust company business and undertake 
the financing of large enterprises. A pro- 
vision of the charter is that no salaries 
will be paid to the president, vice-presi- 
dent or treasurer until an initial dividend 
of 6 per cent. is paid to stockholders. 
Capital stock will be $1,000,000 and sur- 
plus $250,000. 

The following have consented to serve 
as members of the first board of directors, 
which includes a number of well-known 
business men of this city: J. B. Levert, 
chairman of the board; Ovide LaCour, 
president; W. Morgan Gurley, vice-presi- 
dent; Jules M. Burguiéres, Wm. C. Du- 
four, F. A. Maddox, John May, John 
Poitevent, R. N. Sims; Arthur B. LaCour, 
treasurer. 


New Orleans Brevities 

Robert M. Walmsley has retired as 
president of the Canal Louisiana Bank 
& Trust Company. His successor is 
Charles Janvier, who has occupied the 
position of vice-president. Mr. Walmsley 
is in his eightieth year and has been as- 
sociated with the company for thirty 
years. 

Trust companies of this city report 
steadily increasing business and deposit 


gains. 


Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 
The Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank 
experienced a marked increase in business 
and reported satisfactory earnings dur- 


ing the past year. At the last annual 
meeting of stockholders the directors 
were re-elected. At the annual meeting 


of the board the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
J. C. Drake; vice-presidents, Motley H. 
Flint, William Rhodes, Hervey and H. W. 
O’Melveny; cashier, Jay Spence; trust 
officer, Leo S. Chandler; assistant cash- 
iers, Ralph Day and J. M. Rugg; assist- 
ant trust officer, W. H. Underhill; real 
estate officer, Leo P. Schafer. 

In addition to the election of these offi- 
cers, the directors decided to increase the 
force of assistant cashiers and named 
C. F. Seidel and J. R. Henderson to the 
two new positions created. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTORY OF COLLECTION BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


NOTICE—The banks and trust companies in this list have exceptional facilities for col- 
lections in their respective cities. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham......... .....Birmingham Trust and Savings Co.—Capital $500,000. Surplus 
$450,000. Arthur W. Smith, President; Tom O. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Wm. H. Manly, Cashier. The very best facilities for hand- 
ling collections. 

RUN ail ennccnc. ss. clued City Bank and Trust Company.—Capital $500,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over $500,000. E J. Buck, President; A. C. 
Tonsmeire, Cashier. Up-to-date Colletion Departments. 


CALIFORNIA 
Go ae The First National Bank—Capital $100,000. Surplus and Profit 
$160,000. Ernest H. May, President; A. E. Edwards, Cashier 
Special facilities for collections. 


CONNECTICUT 
BTID FE 6.5. .cs.nsssccace The City National Bank — Capital $250,000. Surplus and Profit; 
$320,000. Frank Miller, President; Charles E. Hough, Cashier; 
H. B. Terrill, Asst. Cashier. Collections receive special attention 
and made on favorable terms. 


GEORGIA 


OBE 5 eins siccsicuntenenn The National Bank of Augusta—Capital $250,000. Surplus $50,000, 
Undivided profits $125,000. L.C. Hayne, President; F. G. Ford. 
Cashier. Correspondence solicited. 


IDAHO 


IG iis sdidtlacsisncccnnanmsens The Boise City National Bank.—Capital $100,000.00. Surplus and 
profits, $175,000.00. U.S. Depositary. F.R. Coffin, President, and 
J. E. Clinton, Jr., Cashier. 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayme.cccs ..cccssee The First National Bank of Fort Wayne—Organized 1863. Capital 
$500,000. Surplus $200,000. Officers: J. H. Bass, President; C. H. 
Worden, 1st Vice-President; H. A. Keplinger, 2nd Vice-President ; 
H. R. Freeman, Cashier; J. H. Orr, Ass’t Cashier. Special attention 
given to collections. 


KENTUCKY 


LGUMBWTNS knensssieicccocnes National Bank of Commerce ot Louisville, Ky., with ample capital 
and surplus, and unparalleled advantages for collecting over the 
Ohio valley, tenders its services to the bankers of the country. 
Samuel Cassedy, President. 


MARYLAND 

IG snes. cicensissnen First National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and Profit. 
$550,000. Deposits $6,500,000. H. B. Wilcox, President; Wm. S. 
Hammond, Cashier. Send us your Maryland business if you want 
prompt and satisfactory service on reasonable terms. 

Cumberland ............... The First National Bank—Capital $100,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits $175,000. Robert Shriver, President; J. L. Griffith, Cashier. 
Collections promptly made and accounted for. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


IR asiisasdiicen The Eliot National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and profits 
$1,000,000. Harry L. Burrage, President; Garrard Comly, Vice- 
President. 

Sortngheld...........5.:<s0 The Third National Bank—Capital and Surplus $1,100,000. For quick 


service on collections in Western Massachusetts, send to us. Low 
rates and best service guaranteed. 
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MEXICO 


City of Mexico........... United States and Mexican Trust Company (apartado 2264) Mex- 
ico, D. F. A. E. Stilwell, President ; S. W. Rider, Manager, Mexico 
City office. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek................ The Old National Bank.—Capital $150,000. Surplus and profits 
$57,378. Deposits $2,340,000. Edwin C. Nichols, President; L. 
J. Karcher, Cashier. 

I aictnccscsinisscnoonts The People’s State Bank.—Capital and surplus, $3,000,000.00. Geo. 
H. Russel, President; Austin E. Wing, Cashier; H. P. Bergman 
Cashier Savings Department. 

Grand Rapids............. The Grand Rapids National Bank.— United States Depositary. 
Capital $500,000. Surplus and profits $149,000. President, 

Dudley E. Waters; Cashier, Frank M. Davis. 


MISSOURI 











Kansas City............. Commerce Trust Company—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and undiv- 
ided profits $350,000.00. W. T. Kemper, President; J.Z. Miller, Jr., | 
Vice-President; H.C. Schwitzgebel, Secretary; Richard C. Menefee, / 


Treasurer; J. C. Simpson, Ass’t. Sec’y. Collections promptly made 


and remitted for. Write us for terms. 


NEW JERSEY 


BR sirerasinscvvnrecnts First National Bank,—Capital and Surplus $1,100,000. Collections 
a specialty and remitted foron day of payment. E. T. Bell, 
President ; John Reynolds, Vice-Pres.; W. W. Smith, Cashier; F. D. 
Bogert, Asst. Cashier. 


NEW YORK 



















Binghamton................ First National Bank.—Capital $400,000. Surplus $300,000. Pres- 
ident, W. G. Phelps; Cashier, A. J. Parsons. 
I Sei saseodconccessveney The Peoples Bank. — Capital $300,000.00. Surplus and Profits 





















$400,000.00. Deposits $5,800,000.00. A. D. Bissell, President, 
E. J. Newell, Cashier. Send us your Buffalo collections and you 
will receive prompt returns at low rates. 
Ee Commercial National Bank of Syracuse.—Capital $500,000. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits $257,698. H. S. Holden, President ; 
Anthony Lamb, Cashier. Designated Reserve Depository for Trust 
Companies of New York State. 


Cincinnati...... ..... ..... The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company—Capital $1,000,000. 
Surplus $2,000,000. J. G. Schmidlapp, Chairman of the Board, and 
C. B. Wright, President. 

SIRI ee The Capital Trust Company.—Capital $400,000. W. D. Gilbert, 
President; A. W. Mackenzie, Secretary-Treasurer. Invites Central 
Ohio business. P / 
MI nindtniiahitincresagn The Second National Bank.—Capital $100,000.00. Surplus $250,000. : 
Charles E. Heiser, President; George P. Sohngen, Vice-President ; 

* * John E. Heiser, Cashier. Collections a specialty. 
Springfield................... The First National Bank.—Capital $400,000. Surplus and profits, 
$250,000. Oscar F. Martin, President; George W. Winger, Cashier. 
All business entrusted to us will receive prompt and careful atten. 








tion. 
Pe inidainesstickensoun The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Co.—Capital $600,000. Surplus | 
$300,000. Jas. J. Robison, President; E. H. Cady, Cashier. 4 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ici anananhiiensn sapat Beaver Trust Co.—Capital $300,000. Surplus $50,000. Offers special 


collection facilities. Jesse R. Leonard, President; Charles M. 
Hughes, Vice-President; F. G. Bruce, Treasurer. 


mH 
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Harrisbury...............00 First National Bank.— Capital $100,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits, $466,000. Collections have the personal attention of an 
officer of the bank. We remit on day of payment. 

Philadelphia............... Farmers & Mechanics National Bank—Organized 1807. Capital $2,- 
000,000. Surplus $1,300,000. Deposits $15,000,000. Active and 
reserve accounts of Trust Companies and Banks invited. Howard 
W. Lewis, President; H. B. Bartow, Cashier. 

WORK... sittin: -<ckcipnietarea York Trust Co.—Capital, $250,000. Surplus $60,000. W. H. Lanius 
President; Smyser Williams, Vice President; Ellis S. Lewis, Treas- 
urer. Transacts a general banking, trust and real estate business. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence. ..........0.000 Atlantic National Bank—Capital $225,000. Surplus $112,000. Deposits 
three million. Direct connections with all towns in Rhode 


Island. 
TEXAS 


I islets isctigicoteel Dallas Trust and Savings Bank—Capital $200,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $106,000; stockholders’ liability $200,000. H. A. 
Kahler, President; F. A. Singler, Secretary. Special collection facil- 
ities. 

We PO «i csscndisricccccia Guaranty Trust and Banking Company—Capital $300,000. Special 
facilities for handling business in West Texas, New Mexico. Arizona 
and the Republic of Mexico. 


WASHINGTON 


I i aica kn cate Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Co.—Capital $70,000. 
E. Shorrock, President and Manager; Alexander Myers, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Special facilities for collections. 

AOIEE ic cccccattone .... Pacific National Bank.—Capital $300,000. Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. R. L. M’Cormick, President; W. M. Ladd, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; C. H. Hyde, Vice-President; L. J. Pentecost, Vice-President; 
Stephen Appleby, Cashier; A. A. Miller, Asst. Cashier. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee...............00 Milwaukee National Bank of Wisconsin.—Capital $450,000. Surplus 
$100,000. George W. Strohmeyer, President; W. F. Filter, Cashier. 
Invites your business upon liberal terms and guarantee of prompt 
service. Correspondence invited. 


TORONTO 


WEB icsics ..0+ Sees. The Bank of Toronto.—Capital $4,600,000. Reserve $5,600,000 
ONTARIO BRANCHES 

Toronto (10 offices) Havelock St. Catharines Elstow Merritt ’ 
Allandale Keene Sarnia Glenavon New Westminster 
Barrie Kingston Shelburne Kennedy 

Berlin London (4 offices) Stayner Kipling QUEBEC 
Bradford Lyndhurst Sudbury Langenburg Montreal 
Brantford Millbrook Thornbury Pelly (5 offices) 
Brockville Milton Wallaceburg Preeceville Maisonneuve 
Burford Newmarket Waterloo Montmartre Point St. Charles 
Cardinal Norwood Welland Springside Gaspe _ 
Cobourg Oakville Wyoming Stenen St. Lambert 
Colborne Oil Springs Alberta Summerberry 

Coldwater Omemee Calgary Vibank Manitoba 
Collingwood Ottawa Coronation Wolseley Winnipeg 

coven Se Parry Sound Lethbridge mea a 
Dorchester Peterboro p British Pilot Mound 
Elmvale Petrolia SASKATCHEWAN Columbia Portage la Prairie 
Galt Porcupine Bredenbury Vancouver Rossburn 
Gananoque Port Hope Churchbridge (2 offices) Swan River 
Hastings Preston Colonsay Aldergrove Transcona 


The collection of commercial bills receives prompt attention. 
We have a complete list of correspondents throughout Canada. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
TEXAS 


I iS a or John S. Oglesby, Public Accountant, 181614 Main St. Facilities for 
handling any business; references; correspondence invited. 
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The Duplex } 
feature is 
wholly con- 
trolled by 


this lever |} i 8680202080 
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Burroughs Duplex Keyvoara 


The Duplex is 
just a regular 
Burroughs 
which will do 
extra work. 


New Duplex Check Journal 


The Germania National Bank of Mil- 
waukee is using a new thing in Check 
Journals. 


It enables them to separate checks into 
individual accounts for convenience in 
posting. 


The Germania Bank has given us per- 
mission to send out a copy of this Check 
Journal form to other banks, showing 258 
separate checks, representing 90 individual 
accounts. 


Each of these 90 accounts is totalled, so 
the amount only of each account need be 
posted. The Duplex (multiple total) 
Burroughs Adding Machine enables the 
operator to get individual totals for each 
account and a grand total of all checks in 
all accounts for. the day at one operation. 


Ask for Systems Form No. 459 and we 
will send you a full size page from the 
Germania Bank’s Check Journal, without 
cost or obligation to you. 


Dvplex Wonders 


With the Duplex (multi- 
ple total) Burroughs you 
can: 


List Yesterday’s and To- 
day’s balances in separate 
columns with separate to- 
tals at one operation. 


Prove Daily Mail, getting 
a total of all the items of 
each letter and a grand total 
for all letters, at one oper- 
ation. 


List Balances and Over- 
drafts, with separate totals, 
at one operation. 


Total One and Two name 
paper, separately, at one 
operation. 


List face of paper and in- 
terest accrued, with separ- 
ate totals, at one operation. 


And many other things 
you could not do on any 
other machine. 

’ 


The machine is a regular 
Burroughs anc the other 
things besides. It can be 
used for any figure work 
that any other machine can 
be used for, in addition to 
the new wonders it makes 
possible. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


90 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


European Headquarters—76 Cannon Street, London, E. C., England 
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